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WE have all been looking, without any panic, at a small 
cloud in our theological sky, seeming to hold thunder, which, 
as I put up my little rod, hoping safely to guide its elec- 
tricity, I may venture to call a supposed Unitarian return to 
the Trinity. If it be a Unitarian movement, it is not the 
only one or thé chief. Witness the unsurpassed criticism, 
and conquests of new spiritual territory by the Unitarian 


school! There is a movement, too, on the other side, signal- 


ized by increasing shyness at the Trinity, by the dropping of 
old concluding phrases out of the soundest prayers, and the 


“@ecease of doctrinal sermons in the style of thirty years ago, 
_ now like those extinct species for which geologists tell us 


there is no possibility of a resurrection in the world. End- © 
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less modifyings of the Athanasian dogma show a larger 
Trinitarian return towards the primeval Unity. But the cor- 
relative change of our thought, indicated in the debates of 
ecclesiastical associations, in many pulpit expressions, in the 
language of some transcendental books, and in the unction 
with which among us formule and doxologies threefold in 
some shape are pronounced and sung, presents a subject 
more important, for us to ascertain and rectify our own po- 
sition, than to prove our opponents’ faith a Proteus, or the 
name of Orthodoxy legion. 

The Unitarian return, let it, however, be observed, does 
not seem to be to the fully formal Trinity, so much as to 
something the Trinity is believed safely to contain ; namely, 
to the second rather than any third person, to Jesus Christ 
as the absolutely divine and all-sufficient Saviour of men. 
For this some Unitarians seem to prize the Trinity, with faint 
relish comparatively for, or rather unqualified denial of, the 
personality of the Holy Ghost. So Trinitarians and Unita- 
rians appear in some manner to approach each other, thus 
far, however, rather as in the mathematical problem that 
puzzled our College days, of parallel lines drawing together 
at a rate so nicely subdividing the space between, it never 
allowed them to meet. 

But by any such retreating of Unitarians most of us are 
amazed. Have we not providentially arrived where we 
are? Is there any doubt it is the line of progress we have 
trod? Especially is not the Unity of God the most inex- 
pugnable of truths? The first feeling of man as it was, 
lost only, at his corruption, in a notion of various deities; re- 
affirmed in a Scripture doctrine with its record covering 
thousands of years; obscured again by a metaphysical speés’ 
ulation of trinity, but in its purity restored, and intrusted 
now to a modern party which, in the amount of ground it 
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occupies, was never certainly, since apostolic days, equalled 
by any company numerically so weak, — is it not the very 
axiom of the spiritual world? This is our cry, then, — 
Unity first, last, for ever, and of course! What, indeed, is 
the definition of religion itself, but a sense in the human 
soul of its one Source, a conscious tie with the living Unity 
that made the heavens and the earth? What is theology, 
but the word of God, that is, the voice of One only? With 
many, indeed, it is a title of contempt, as a synonyme of sects 
and designation of division; and a worthy business-man, 
hearing I was to give this theological address, told me the 
very word theology always made him laugh, as denoting 
those in every way of principle and opinion split up. But 
theology is unity. Call it how you will, natural or revealed, 
heathen or Hebrew, for the intellect or the feelings, yours, 
mine, or his, — and be the speech of it whence it may, out 
of a book, from inspired lips, or above all written phrase, 
beneath all vocal articulation, that breath and whisper in 
the soul the hearing and doing of which makes one akin to 
Jesus closer than any flesh and blood relationship, though of 
the Virgin-mother whose very conception is pronounced im- 
maculate, — everywhere it is one. 

A very serious question then arises for us to consider: 
How has the Trinity come in and continued, wherefore does 
it stand, and why especially can any, once Unitarian, recede 
so as to be well affected toward it? We cannot properly 
dispose of this question short-hand, by denouncing the persons 
or branding with absurdity their belief. It will not do sum- 
marily to call that monster which is so strongly and healthily 
propagated from age to age, and so hastily dismiss the mat- 
ter. We must put our strength into our reasons before we 
put it into our words. Our scholars have greatly edified us 
in tracing the Trinity to a Platonizing scheme. But some- 
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thing fundamental in human nature alone can answer such 
a query. 

May I venture to say, in general, that the Trinity is here 
because the grandeur of this Divine Unity is by all history 
and experience proved to be the hardest and rarest concep- 
tion of the human mind? Plunged into this endless fluctua- 
tion, which we call existence, how seldom and painfully it 
arises to the one ineffable essence or idea! How briefly it 
sustains itself at that height! It falters and staggers from 
that amazing sublimity, and would fain turn it into an arith- 
metic made easy. It would lift the weight so vast by par- 
cels and parts. But the very thought: of this is a loss of 
hold on the eternal and immeasurable. God eeases from us 
with the attempt at limitation or division. Yet he cannot 
quite depart. The soul cannot even by its own reductions of 
his glory rid itself of him. How the wondrous Unity still 
gleams upon it through all the polytheisms, dualisms, trini- 
ties, idolatries, by which it would as cords draw down, or as 
ladders reach, the supernal Majesty! O brethren, if Unita- 
rianism means God’s unity, let no private defections from it, 
or public proclamations of its insufficiency, trouble us at all! . 
Let us not fear the great Unity will be finally confounded or 
eclipsed. That Unity stands for itself. It is pleader of its 
own cause at the bar where it is arraigned. It claims the 
privilege of advocacy. Alive, immutable, and ever moving, 
it is itself iconoclast of all images by which it is misrepresent- 
ed and belied. Though from three to three hundred mil- 
lions, and from here to Hindostan, be the historic and mythic 
shapings of deity, yet, under some all-pervading or at least 
presiding name, — Jupiter, Brahma, Jehovah, Father, — the 
Greek, Roman, Hindoo, Jew, Pagan, and Christian shall 
together have word and notion of the inevitable One. Why, 
but that his own word, in perpetual innumerable tones, de- 
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clares of his indivisible nature what no earthly jargon can 
drown? The Catacombs, to recent explorers glorified with 
countless symbols on believers’ tombs, report from their 
dusty chambers no sculpture or painting of the Trinity from 
the first age. Only after faith was compromised with phi- 
losophy, Art gave her chisel and canvas to what piety had 
never known. From those hallowed retreats of life and 
death, a voice of unparalleled majesty and awe, a commen- 
tary not of pen and ink, but of the bones of saints and the 
ashes of the persecuted, accords with the testimony of the 
Scripture record to the oneness of God. But the difficulty 
of grasping and handing down the marvellous verity, with- 
out some contrivance as of handles on a vessel of mighty 
bulk, explains the introduction and prevalence of the Trini- 
tarian faith. ; 

Let me add, however, that this criticism is not of others 
only, but also of ourselves. The difficulty of this tenure of 
God’s oneness is nowhere more evident, than with some by 
whom it seems to be most resolutely kept. The unity of 
the Unitarians themselves must be scanned. They are 
guardians of the truth. “ Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ?” 
There is a certain not uncommon conception of unity that 
is wholly unsatisfactory and poor. If unity be made abstract 
and finite, it is not the unity of God. If we pray to any- 
thing separate from each and all, it is not to him. If the 
Unitarian fancies him one in a purely numerical way, — if 
a point, a line, a local space, a unit of calculation, be what in 
his imagination in any manner he intends, — he is not think- 
ing of God. A god, one in the sense of being away from 
the world, out of man, on a throne, within any doors of high- 
est heaven, under the guise of an individual form which we 
shall ever, here or hereafter, see with eyes of flesh, or beneath 
the scope of a personal pronoun as we commonly under- 
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stand it, was the very conceit whose small and deadly clear- 
ness the disturbing, incomprehensible doctrine of the Trinity 
was devised with its unfathomable mystery to scatter or ob- 
scure. Let us not believe the theory of the two natures of 
Christ was invented for Jesus’ sake alone, but to secure to 
human thought the descent of God out of inaccessible height, 
or his approach from impassable distance; to show him as no 
centrepiece of his own works, with a surrounding of angels 
hemming in the glory they praise, but in a glory transcending 
even celestial bounds, revealed in humanity as well as in 
heaven, in his Son taking into himself the nature of all his 
children, not to obliterate, but fold in his bosom what he had 
made. Accordingly, though this Trinitarian theory has been 
preached in connection with the dogma of entire human cor- 
ruption, yet, as signifying our adoption of God, it is itself 
the greatest compliment ever paid to mankind. The Trinity 
is an antidote to Unity misconceived. For the Divine Unity 
is misconceived when regarded as particularity of being, 
when construed into divorce and distinctness from all lower 
creatures, when imagined as presence in one place and re- 
moteness from another, when turned, in short, into any con- 
finement, of which nowise is deity susceptible. Under such 
strict unity, as it is called, God is not accepted, but denied. 

Brethren, if we would save God’s unity, we must feel and 
preach it as of a being not apart, but all-related. His unity 
must be universality. The Trinity at least has the rude 
merit of giving him to us threefold. Let us see and present 
him manifold, and the Trinity will at once decline into evi- 
dent partiality, sitting at the feet of Unity meek and low. 
This, and no merely negative textual assault, is our way to 
displace it. It is but a waiter and substitute, an expectant 
of something better, like a provisional bishop or a vice- 
president in the chair, doing good service till the permanent 
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officer appear. For one, I will not insult the Deity sitting 
in any chair! But what is his chair and robe? 
“Thus at the roaring loom of time I ply, 
And weave the garment thou seest him by.” 

The Trinity is one mode of viewing that wonderful Being, 
who passes by us as by Moses, and yet as he passes stays! 
The Trinity of the Christian sects has, in fact, often been a 
truer exposition of divinity than the false or defective Unity 
that has practically obtained. How, for example, it has lifted 
the soul above the unity of the Hebrew or of any Oriental 
sect, of the Mohammedan or of the Indian of our own 
woods, —however much in unity they believed, — because 
their unity was not universality in any radical sense, and 
therefore was comparatively little, not immense. The wilful 
Jehovah of the Jew, the Eastern mystic’s void of alternate 
production and annihilation, the God who had but one Ara- 
bian prophet to overshadow and throw out of the lists or 
make minor prophets of all the other mighty seers of history, 
the Great Spirit of the savage, cold and without impartial 
love, — are not these all less adequate portraitures to the hu- 
man mind of the Being of beings, than the triune Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost? Unitarians, count not you have 
compassed more than a figment of unity, if you have not 
learned what sort of unity it is, or who it is that is one, and 
where and how he acts and abides ! 

But tri-unity, in its countless, never-contented readjust- 
ments and shifting explanations, is such a cheap and tran- 
sient figure of speech before the real sublimity of the Uni- 
versal, that I cannot blame the rough humor of the man of 
genius who, being narrowly catechized as to the articles he 
held, though rather shy in his confession, affirmed at last, so 
much as this at least he would say, that he believed in none 
of the trigonometries. Yet let us be reverent in our con- 
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clusion, and wary in our wit; for some one or other of them 
we shall have to believe in, unless we worship God, not only 
invisibly exalted, but God also everywhere manifested, in 
man or woman, sphere or flower, heart or heaven, and 
contemplate him, not in Spinoza’s infinite abyss, but in 
Leibnitz’s everlasting flood. We must behold him in no 
singularity, which seems to be his unity with many persons, 
but with self-multiplication in all his works through every 
range of space and time, while ever before the mind stands 
that inexpressible apparition of spirit from which space and 
time drop out and flee away, asdid the heaven and earth 
before the great white throne, and are.no more seen. We 
must catch the brightness of his countenance reflected from 
the face of his Beloved ; we must see nature shining peace- 
ful as the moon over against the radiant soul; we must note 
life’s fulness of his power, and the world’s overflowing with 
his lustre ; and then before the all-related Unity realized in 
our experience every solecism of constituent elements in the 
Godhead that constitutes all and can have no constituency 
of its own, for it represents nothing but itself, will dissolve 
in oblivion, never to be resumed, For one conviction still 
comes back and will outlive every dogma. It is that God 
cannot be divided or composed ; that is, God is one. 
[appeal to my brethren, then, whether it is not because 
only of our distance from any extensive worship or appre- 
ciation of such a Unity as this simplicity through all variety, 
priority before all generation, and supremacy above all 
height, that Deity is still painted in divers portraits for which 
he himself never successively sat. How easy the departure 
from unity at first! As the smallest point of iron turns the 
car to the widest divergence of track to a thousand places, 
so, at the first distinction in the divine substance, the road 
was open to diverse objects of worship; and the travel 
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went on till lords many were separately found in sky and 
sea and fount and grove, in places and things without end. 
The history of the Unbeginning was undertaken. The 
chronology of the Everlasting was made. The doings of 
the Most High were put, as they are still put, in an alma- 
nac. The error of making the Divine Unity stationary was 
shunned at the expense of missing the Unity itself. The 
real problem now — who of us solves it ?— is to follow this 
Unity in its instantaneous journey through all its wondrous 
exhibitions in their rank and order, from the lowest creature 
to Him “altogether lovely,” who was at once a blossom of 
Divinity and the flower of our race; yet all the while not 
Withdraw our adoration from the unmanifested greatness, 
the felt root of our being, source of our life, light of all our 
days, too dazzling for our eyes to seize. 

I know this has been declared impossible to the soul. It 
has been said, if there be any God higher than Christ, we 
can know nothing of him. From this statement human in- 
formation differs more and more. We may drop the Divine 
Unity, but wisdom itseif increasing in the world will take 
it up. Furtherance to this primal truth of truths comes not 
only from the purer meditations of the devout mind and the 
raptures of essential piety, but also from the general progress 
of knowledge, fast combining, as it is, these ideas of univer- 
sality and unity. For natural science does not, as some 
fancy, hinder, but concurs with ecstatic sentiment. The 
worship of the One, which Jesus himself enjoined, is all of 
religion indeed that can abide the advance of that intelli- 
gence to which Jesus himself appealed. When, to the 
groping ignorance of man, creation was the flat stage thrown 
out of chaos for the Maker to perform a particular part, that 
Maker must needs be imagined, not of unconfinable, but 
limited faculty and sphere ; while other actors were easily 
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regarded as coming into play on some terms of equality 
with himself. Nay, the mythology, which perhaps took 
stronger hold than did any other superstition of the human 
intellect, denied that the primordial Deity could stain his 
fingers with any touch of this material dust, and so delegated 
the business of creation to an inferior agent. Nor can we 
wonder that of so small and comparatively ill-contrived a 
world as men first conceived they should, Alphonso-like, 
have attributed the plan and build to some ’prentice hand, 
or thought they could have advised the Maker with a better 
plan. 

But modern Science, displaying nature as it is, has scared 
ancient superstition as an unclean ghost. She has stretched 
this sublunary theatre over all walls, and, beyond old tem- 
ples of Greece, has unroofed it into truly hypethral grand- 
eur. With a new construction in her amazing figures in 
man’s observation, she expands the geometry and algebra of 
nature, till the unit becomes infinite, the name not of parti- 
cle, but immensity. She discloses everywhere one hand of 
power, one style of wisdom, one end, through vistas of glory 
interminable, like the roads proceeding from the city and 
traversing the empire of God, —no sign anywhere of differ- 
ent workers being employed, as several painters have some- 
times been on one picture and two poets upon one drama or 
ode; but amid all darkness of seeming exceptions the ever- 
shining and same goodness and love. Science thus seconds 
the motion and attests the seal of unsophisticated religious 
feeling. How overwhelming her revelations are! How 
she abolishes all supposed hostility or duality of Divine pri- 
meval action! How she adds to her marvels from day to 
day, detecting a correspondence of the leaves of a plant 
with the revolutions of a planet, of the line of the shore — 
with the path of the sun, of the whirl of a storm with the 
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circularity of an orbit or a sphere, of the humblest thrill of 


_ Sense in an insect with the lofiiest organs of human emotion 


and thought, and has nothing to say nor can the honesty of 
her tongue be tortured into any declaration but of one God, — 
Unity the circle, some little are of which she has traced, and 
whose coming into fulness she more and more discerns ! for 
there.is no mark the artisan can put on his manufactured 
tool or textile fabric so sure as that of the one design, be- 
yond possibility of forgery or counterfeit, of the Almighty 
in his works. It would only be necessary to go into the 
room of a little mathematical study yonder, or enter the 
hidden chambers of the human brain that works in it, which 
has for its lights all the transparent windows of this outward 
heaven, and to which those splendid balls of matter above are 
so familiar as to make a sort of orrery of the skies, —or, we 
should but need to attend the walk or flight of another in- 
vestigator through the whole animated kingdom of earth and 
water and air, knit in every fibre as with the bands of Orion, — 
to have the survey of this unalterable Unity brought home 
to us as unmistakable in its perfect proportion as the blue 
dome-or the steady pole. Not till the curve of the one 
shall be broken, or the rectilinearity of the other bent, may 
the unity of their Author come into doubt. 

Science and the Bible thus agree, and are themselves at 
one as much as the Being of whom they treat. Only a mis- 
translation of some epistolary phrases of an unascertained 
author, whose religiously beautiful composition may have 


been wisely reckoned into the canon of the new covenant, 
has revived in a new form the old extravaganza of human 


ignorance, that not the one original Author, in whom alone 
infinity is compatible with personality, but an actor, receiv- 
ing all and who says he can of himself do nothing, made 
the world. But Science, the one Mother-Science, speaking 
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through the mouth of any one or all of the brave sisterhood 
of sciences she has brought forth, is utterly unaware of, has 
no authentication for, shows every presumption against, the 
sectarian conceit that some second person in a supposed 
trinity was nature’s fashioner. Through the sharpest eyes 
and the farthest sight of the foremost scientific men of the 
age, she sees indeed a person in creation ; the noblest literary 
monument of her building in the last years, I mean the 
Essay on Classification, bears for inscription on every page 
his uniform thoughts; but that person which she sees is not 
Jesus the Christ. It is God, the conscious intentional per- 
sonality, before and above all, of an unbounded presence of 
beauty and good. There can in truth be no greater vio- 
lence done to our mind, than to go from our knowledge 
of Jesus in the Gospel to the theory of his supremacy in 
the world, and, looking on the mountains, seas, stars, and 
living creatures, frame to ourselves the hypothesis that he, 
of whom, in his sojourn in the province of Palestine, we 
have been reading, made all these. It is a shock to the 
mind without apology of any jot or tittle of proof. What 
can God derive from Christ? Nothing. What does Christ 
derive from God? Everything. When we speak of the 
Divine and the Commencing, ‘we should remember there is 
difference immense, as well as unspeakable likeness, between 
Father and Son. To be the Son of God may seem indeed 
of a higher dignity than to have been merely commissioned 
to make all material things. But in absolute authorship 
and originality is an incommunicable quality, which, on. 
grounds either of Scripture or reason, and in any matter 
great or small, can be predicated of One alone. When 
Jesus himself, on three several occasions, declares that God 
the Father is greater and better and knows more than he, 
he echoes the truth which the universe proclaims. 
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But, it may be said, the case is not finished yet. How 
shall we solve the paradox of that other language, so vari- 
ously affirming or implying that the Son is also one with 
the Father? I answer, the consistency of such language 
with the supreme Unity appears in this, that oneness with 
God is not necessarily coequality. Coincidence in anything 
is not always and of course coextensiveness. No offspring, 
however by our halting mind conventionally called eternal, 
ean be really and psychologically coeval with its parent. 
Christ, far as his nature in some directions goes, may be 
identical with God, without God, far as his nature in all 
directions goes, being identical with Christ ; for that goes in- 
conceivably beyond and before everything beside itself of 
which we can think. The language of Jesus, great as it is, 
respecting himself, is filled out in the idea that there is no 
discord or demarcation between him and God. There is no 
boundary between the Son and the Father. But there is 
no boundary between an isthmus or promontory and the 
continent, between a stream and a fountain, — where will 
you find it? — between a human parent and his child, be- 
tween man and man, between disciple and master, between 
any human soul and the great Eternal Author. There is no 
boundary, save the political ones of kingdoms and the arti- 
ficial ones of maps, in all the universe, — no sheer and pre- 
cipitous boundary of organized from inorganic, of vegetable 
from animal, of animal from human, or human from divine. 
In some sense all make one. Yet in all these instances is 
room for distinction of greater and less, higher and lower, 


first and last. That sublime genius of character, Jesus 


Christ, standing at the head of all other genius, of imagi- 
nation or thought, never pretended to, but expressly repu- 
diated all equality with God, and only by accepting his 


answer to the Jews when they put the very question, can 
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we save his own sincerity. Nay, he never, as I think, pre- + 
tended to any equality with the human soul, — with the 
whole sum and substance, I mean, of our race; but took the 
position and name of Son of Man, as well as Son of God. 
He was an incarnation and expression of both. He voiced 
at once humanity and divinity. As a verse in music is flung 
back and forth, his nature was the sweet antiphony of heaven 
and earth. 

The assumption of Christ’s aboriginal Godhead doubtless 
proceeds on the ground of feeling that a redeemer must 
have no limitation within the embrace of our intellect and 
under the rules of our criticism. Quite supererogatory is 
the postulate. The indeterminableness of his extent suffices 
for this without the infinitude of his personality. It is true, 
when we have taken his measure, a Saviour he can no 
longer be. Said Daniel Webster, J should be ashamed of a 
Saviour I could comprehend. But incomprehensibleness is 
not restricted to omnipotence. Not only is the Lord of alla 
mystery to us; we are a mystery to one another, and a mys- 
tery to ourselves. Said an old man, “I wish to know more 
of this very Jonathan,” pointing to himself. “TI have lived 
seventy years with him, and he is a great mystery to me.” 
Mystery is in all love. When I get my wife into my un- 
derstanding, she is no longer my wife. My friend may 
stand in the scales and I note the beam move at a particular 
notch, but I have not after all taken my friend’s weight. 
Along some misty astronomic edge, at the ever-opening 
chambers of some little cell or fine molecule, on the undula- 
tions of some beam of light, I stand and find matter itself an 
insolvable mystery. Especially in leaders of men, through 
the hostile elements of nature or against armed foes, must 
exist a strange, inspiring power. The diminutive appella- 
tions which their subordinates and soldiers, as of Cromwell — 
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and Napoleon, sometimes apply to them, only suggest and 
augment it. Well, the race wants a leader, and in the chief 
wearer of our mortal garment a leader it finds. The earth 
is kept in plumb by a magnet; in how willing a leash that 
marvellous person has been followed by the human soul. 
Enough that he is with us and beyond us too, Captain of our 
salvation! Enough that he is our mental horizon, and that 
we can touch and overpass him no more than we can stand 
on the round meeting-line of earth and air, or put our foot 
on the dawn! Enough that his fragmentary sentences seem 


‘segments of infinite truth, and measure the walls of the New 


Jerusalem! We need not carry him back so far as to con- 
found instead of harmonizing him with God. 

Neither, however, must we bring him so forward from 
the great background of being, as to shut him up in the en- 
closure of any sharp individuality, the very process of which, 
if it be the design of any recently called by the poor name 
of Jesusites, is the signal of inevitable barrenness and speedy 
doom. Jesusites will cease when Christiansdo. They had 
better not begin. We are Christians loyal to an anointed 
Head. We belong to his age. We move in the cycle of 
his influence. It takes in alike, as it runs, our cradle and 
our grave. It is the law of our life and the orbit of our 
motion. The most erratic body of the heavens could as 
soon leap to its aphelion across the circuit of its track, as 
we leave the sphere which the antecedents of our mother’s 
milk and our father’s knee and our ancestral annals have 


: for us predetermined. I have heard of one refusing to be 


, 


Christ’s pupil on the mistaken ground that the Master was 
in error respecting future punishment and his own second 
coming. But for what eloquent period on that man’s page, 
or for what profound conviction in his bosom, is he not in- 
debted to the person whose claim he discards? Contrari- 
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wise, I must confess I have yet to come to the first fork in 
the road where my heart or conscience, worship or intuition, 
takes leave of him. The soul perceives no divarication. 
He is reason to us corresponding to reason in us. Men talk 
of the past as dead. But it is the year of the Lord still, the 
acceptable year. My most transcendental friend, I observe, 
dates his letter to me in that year. How transient the revo- 
lutionary folly or the positive philosophy that would set up 
as yet a newera! Why make idols of space and time, and 
see Christ five thousand miles or eighteen centuries away ? 
What dwarfs him to our eye is, not that he is so much be- 
hind, but so much ahead. “ You know more’ about religion 
than he did; the general advance since his time has taught 
you more,” — said to me a respected friend. But has it led 
me beyond Homer or Shakespeare in poetry, taken cunning 
out of the fingers of Phidias or Raphael, shown an over- 
match for the mechanical genius of Archimedes, or dropped 
by the way the philosophy that was coiled up in the brain 
of Aristotle or Plato? It has distanced them in some de- 
finable respects, but in no spiritual matter has it outstripped 
him. 

So accordant, indeed, with perfection is his influence, that 
I could accept, if not the dogmatic statement of Trinitarians, 
yet the Godlike Christ they give us, if they would also con- 
sistently give us a Christlike God! But in their scheme 
the first person stands aloof from his own offspring, alienated 
and implacable, offended at their sin, until one better, more 
loving and merciful than he, interpose. We must not make- 
any one better than God! How much nearer the core of 
the human heart is the teaching of that essential, inalienable 
love, of which the universe was born, by which it is for ever 
rescued from harm, and to be the chief vehicle of which is 
the glory of him we callour Lord! Of that glory, I agree, he 
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cannot be robbed. ‘The size at which we hold him has in- 
deed been called only an apparent magnitude and an optical 
illusion. But the optical illusion is not with us. Rather 
was it with those that knew him at the first. It has taken 
all this time, not to be deceived about, but to understand 
him truly. The report by all history and human experi- 
ence of his character and proportions, and the sifting of his 
quality and stream of influence through the strata of the 
world’s ages and tribes, give us, I maintain, a truer and less 
deceptive survey of his magnitude than was possible to those 
who walked by his side. A mountain looks low to those 
under its foot. It towers only to those who fix its focal dis- 
‘tance, and make the circuit of its flanks. So is it with a 
man. How long it has taken to get the height of Washing- 
ton! The mean circumstance hid the great and sublime 
patience, and men could think disparagingly and ill of him 
while the questions lasted he was to solve. But they can 
no longer! We can see the glory of Valley Forge now. 
Opinion cannot question it or time dim. Many a winter of 
that old frost and srfow shall come and not wither it or 
quench. How mankind chooses to have ideal heads of its 
benefactors, that posterity may spell their secret and find 
the ratio of their strength! Is this ideality another name 
for the empty and unreal? Nay, the ideal faculty alone 
can justly reach the truth of genius and surpassing char- 
acter. To idealize in such things is to realize. So has it 
been with the Man of men and image of God. Truly it 
has been no momentary affair, but a long ceremony, to in- 
troduce him to the human race. A literary essayist, a 
metaphysical philosopher, a theological reformer, may un- 
dertake to reduce that supreme figure on earth to some even 
rank and file with other persons. But verily he is com- 
mander and leader of all. When the complainant against 
‘ ox 
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his title rises to say to the martyrs and saints, the apostles 
and heroes, the mighty thinkers and inspired geniuses whose 
awful ghostly grandeur makes for fifty generations part of 
his troop, you are all of you misled by this over-estimated 
man ! — he presents a melancholy appearance indeed. 

I certainly offer no such challenge as that he is the only 
representative God has. In the unbounded territory be- 
yond our sight may be millions of Christs, his peers innu- 
merable. But I am acquainted with only one. I shall 
keep to him, till somebody else vies with his capacity by 
making a new beatitude, excelling the parabie of the prodi- 
gal-son, preaching another Sermon on the Mount, talking in 
better style than his always thrilling word, perferming mira- 
cles on the human body or soul, and by some grander devotion 
throwing his cross on Calvary into the shade. After it has 
pleased God to come out of his infinity and down from his 
eternity and wrap something of his heart in the clothing of 
our humanity, so that, as I heard one say, we might not be 
afraid of it, I shall not render the poor thanks of those who 
insist on coming to that Almighty One heedless of such a 
mediator. “Christo et Ecclesis,” is graven yonder. The 
motto will outlast the walls. May its meaning be ever 
within them, and none ever teach in or preside over this 
University that does not feel it, like that teacher and presi- 
dent, our brother, whose religious soul flames brightest over 
his reduced bodily strength. But God, our Father, is the 
great object. Our consecration is to be to him, not, as some 
tell us, to Christ. To stop with Christ is a superstition and 
disobedience to his own word. He himself declined the 
honor that as a finality rested in him. Let us have faith in 
Christ as the sanctified and sent, but also the faith of Christ 
in the Sanctifier and Sender. Let us be interested in Christ, 
but interested more, as said my friend, in what he was inter- 
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ested in. Those are benefactors of the coming age that lead 
us to this sublime height, that see and show as Jesus did all 


minds one family, no interval but of degree between his 


follower and him. The Unitarian — I use the word not for 
a party, but for the single doctrine the term indicates — can- 
not, then, return to the Trinity. Like Dante, exiled to learn 
more wisdom of divine and human things than Florence or 
Rome could teach him, and refusing to return, he too must 
say, I can never go back to the dogmas from which reason 
and conscience drove me out. In the proverb of an ancient 
piety, to One only the soul gives itself alone. 

But if the Unity is preserved in the Universality of God; 
if the object of the Trinity was to bring the Unity into rela- 
tion and life; and if the object of religious Transcendental- 
ism is to bring it out of solitude and self-imprisonment into 
universal relation and life,—the true Transcendentalists 
only go further in the same direction with the Trinitarians 
themselves, and should therefore be, as by mutual assimila- 
tion somehow they finally will be, friends. True Transcen- 
dentalism is Trinitarianism from its narrowness carried out. 
So what are considered the two wings of the Unitarian 
body, those on one side who stoutly assert the Unity, and 
those on the other who honestly affect the Trinity, do, how- 
ever unconsciously, yet really make one with the centre of 
the whole band; nay, they are all, while true, but different 
members in a body of which difference makes the life. 

If you ask, Where is the point of harmony? I answer, 
it will be found in a consent that cannot much longer be 
withheld, that Scriptural or merely literal shall be modi- 
fied with rational views of this universal divine inspiration. 
Truly here is a pressing need. How often what the spirit 
alone can enliven, the letter kills! If we admit the divine 
inspiration at all, we must admit it without bound. If uni- 
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versal, it is all-moving. Like the wind, it bloweth where 
it listeth. More than in any or all other books we dis- 
cover it in the Bible. But to confine it to the Bible, in 
which it is discovered, is to make the Bible its sepulchre, as 
if the Holy Spirit were dead. Is it not earlier and wider 
in the Church that produced the book, than in the book it — 
produced and will survive in heaven, where the Bible will 
not be? Is it not in the human soul by a warrant more 
indefeasible than any document can contain? In the sacred — 
line of Cowper, sung by all sects, does not 
“ The Spirit breathe upon the word, 

And bring the truth to sight” 4 
Ts it not the only sure recognition and everlasting honor of 
the Bible itself, that the ethereal water it holds is observed 
by its rising, according to its law, to the same height in the 
living breast, and otherwise altogether lost ? 

The meaning of a book stands for ever in the writer’s 
mind. Therefore the credit apparently conferred on the 
Bible is really wrested from it by the ignorant and bibliola- 
trous assumption, that, according to its literal story, God 
created the world six thousand years ago, and then stopped 
creating,— that he inspired a few bygone prophets, but 
none others of the countless offspring of his love, — that 
there is therefore now no inspiration at all, but only a register 
or ecclesiastical canon thereof, in whose defence we are to 
do over again Samson’s blind battle, not with the Philistines, 
but in the face and eyes of all scholarship, — that a proph- 
ecy of Peter, an argument of Paul, a precept of James, an 
image of the Apocalypse, has authority, but none abides in 
any human heart,— that the Comforter, to lead into all 
truth, long since failed in its office, — that we are now to be, 
not seers, but parrots, of the truth, — that the supernatural 
age is gone, and the gifts of the Spirit have not come down, 
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and Finis is put to the volume of God, by which its infinity 
is denied and cut off. 

This assumption is contrary alike to the spiritual and the 
original Trinitarian creed. God is not for man shut up in 
the Bible. The tables of the heart, whose measure and 
number were never taken, are written all over their fleshly 
pages with his word. The One is Universal too. Mere 
Scripturalism is the most insidious and fatal foe of Jesus 
himself. Immediate, inward, and ever-continued inspiration 
is the breath of his life. He lives in it, not in a printed verse. 
Without it, he would long since have deceased and passed 
away. The disavowal of it alone is unbelief. Inexperience 
of it is being without God in the world. Abnegation of its 
work is the Pharisees’ unpardonable sin against the Holy 
Ghost, exceeding the offence it accompanies against the Son 
of Man. On wings, if of orthodox strength, also of transcen- 
dental sweep, in the spiritual firmament he flies. 

Yea, our doctrine is Unity. The word of God is one 
word, and a universal one. As itself says, it is not bound, 
no, nor bound up; for no clasps of steel or gold can hold it. 
That indescribable instrumentality of heaven, which uses 
not the alphabet alone, which rustled to Adam’s ear in the 
garden, which lightened the steps of Abraham at the point 
of sacrifice on Moriah, which dictated the law and flamed in 
the bush to Moses, which kindled with omens of terror and 
joy the visions of Isaiah, and flowed without measure in the 

soul and through the lips of Jesus, is not and cannot be 
straitened. It had a tone, too, in the discourse of Socrates, 
-astroke from the pen of Plato, and still thrills in the speech 
and act of the humblest creature, that with shudders of joy 
owns the touch of the Most High, or burns with transports 
of love to its fellow. If we deny its legitimate character 
over our head and in our heart, it will come up grossly 
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abused and perverted from under our feet at the floor, side- 
wise at the wainscot, or rapping to our fingers out of the 
mahogany table: and truly the mahogany table itself, vulgar 
as it is, were a better resort than the cemetery of words in 
which the truth is sometimes buried. Let there be a resur- 
rection of it from that tomb, and wizard spirits will not stay. 
This criticism or disparagement of superstitious ideas of 
the Bible that so widely prevail, is no dishonor for the Bible 
itself. Not its honor, but its wrong, is in the notion that its 
language is the very and only material out of which faith 
can be made, and that no religious word can be spoken in a 
pulpit or a closet, save on the precisely expounded meaning 
of a text. Its glory is in its character of chief written 
medium between our spirits and God’s, through the instru- 
mentality of his chosen guides for his human family. By 
this particular, though not only communication, what need 
to say how much instruction, comfort, admonition, and im- 
mortal hope have been bestowed! Blessed ministry, for 
uncounted millions, of the Book! Its office shall end only 
when every pen shall stop, and every press from now un- 
precedented swiftness halt in its motion. It shall die when, 
as the Apostle says, tongues shall cease, earthly knowledge 
vanish away, and all living literature moulder in its grave ; 
and even then the significance of purpose and love it ex- 
presses shall abide and be reinstated in immortality. 
Brethren, let us wait upon God, the One, Universal, and 
watch for his truth everywhere. We speak of the minister’s 
_ study. Is it a little room, a wall of books, or a platform of 
theology ? Wordsworth’s study was the chain of Cumber- 
land lakes and hills, Shakespeare’s the universal human 
heart, Humboldt’s is the whole cosmos, Agassiz’s stretches 
from the Alps and the Mediterranean to the coral reefs of 
Florida, the Fauna and Flora of the Western valley, and 
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fishes on the Atlantic or Pacific coast. Our greater study 
is the chamber which divinity builds on the ground of hu- 


_manity. Our object is the simple light of heaven, scattered 


by no three-cornered prism into delusive appearances of 
different hue, but of one essence alone. In the search for 
that light we know no pause or rest, but say to all parties as 
so grandly Edmund Burke did to the electors of Bristol, — 
Let us pass on! In the name of God, let us pass on! 

The Unitarian position is, then, for this age and always, 
the point of progress. If you move not, others behind you 
cannot move. If the van of the procession to-morrow march 
not forward, can the rear follow after? “ Move one, move 
all,” the motto of an army, is the order too for the great 
advance of humanity. Among the Greek forms of battle, 
the wedge was preferred for bringing the greatest number 
of men into action. Ours is the front and extremity of the 
wedge, the post of dignity and danger. But ours be no 
sectarian conceit and self-will. Ours be no self-ignorant, 
censorious retorting of censure, —a fault so many, with such 
apparent unconsciousness, commit. Broad and catholic as 
the whole Church, as Christianity, as man, and as the pur- 


pose of God, be our aim and action and ever-fresh thought. 


But let not our breadth be in any concession of principles 
or compromise of truth. Let us embrace all denominations 
in love, and court none with ambition. If we get into trou- 
ble, let us carry it ourselves, and not shoulder it off on the 
system in which we were born. Let us state and apply | 
ideas, abjuring diplomacy or management, whosoever may 
artfully take it up. Let us not tremble at fresh expressions 
of the truth. It is the formation of a new skin which makes 
the old slough and drop off. ‘Let us beware of that shallow 
eclecticism, whose smoothly mechanical and fair-seeming 
shape, resembling a well-dressed show-figure in a shop- 
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window, has in it no throb of life, no spark of fire, no real 
power of influence, no tenure of fame, no pledge of immor- 
tality. The eclectic, following after the contending hosts of 
thought, to secure to himself the results from all sides of 
the conflict, is like a man upon the field, after the battle, 
trying from unbruised, lifeless members strewn around to 
make whole living human frames. Let us strive as much 
to avoid being simultaneously or by turns of all parties, as 
we would being narrowly of any. Let us, with the help of 
Christ and by the grace of God, endeavor to soar above the 
spirit which every party foments. It wassaid of Lamar- 
tine, that he put himself at the intersection of parties, that 
his own image might be returned to him from every side. 
The loud and busy, but ephemeral reputation, from such a 
course, will have no charm for those who have already sacri- 
ficed to their convictions the vote of the majority and the 
approval of the day. Let us, however, not find fault with 
those who note the deficiencies of our particular brother- 
hood, and who would, by wider sympathy and a more com- 
prehensive system of thought, bring us into relation with the 
Universal Church. Let us not be ready to suspect them of 
a desire for position or favor, which our very education 
ought to have exorcised from all our minds, but cordially 
thank them for whatever results of a real catholicity they 
may secure: for by that which truly includes others, — and 
_ our heart must be big enough to include all, — internal di- ~ 
visions will be healed among ourselves; and happy should 
Ibe if in my entire utterance on this occasion there should 
for every part and name of our fraternity be found a har- 
monizing word. Verily we shall be harmonized if, there 
being, as old proverbs say, a price for truth, we are willing 
to pay for this pearl, rather than purchase or seek a share 
in that popularity which is the idol-god everywhere set up 
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in this land. Let us never surrender or despair, beyond all 
temporary appreciation, of a union with the complete heart 


~ of our race. In and for that whole heart let us live and 


die. 

For this unity of God we cling to, which is first essential, 
and next universal, is lastly, as I can only hint in closing, 
an atoning power. It brings his children to be at one. 
Travelling forth from his centre to the circumference of his 
creation, it returns gathering all into an accordant activity 
which is peace. The unity of God is not only substance - 
and breadth, but operation too. We want what the Lord 
tells us we have, a working Deity, whose blessed labor ceases 
not on the Sabbath day. We want, what we have, a 
working Redeemer, exemplifying his lessons and actually 
rescuing us from our errors and sins into a perfect mutual 
love. The main doctrine of the Gospel as a remedial 
agency is the Atonement,—that is, the working unity of God. 
We want ourselves to have in him whose ministers we are, 
part and lot of this atoning power, and when our life, and 
when our bond with others shows it, the unity we preach 
will be a reality. The doctrine of Atonement is thus only 
part of that very unity of God from which those holding it 
have been thought farthest away. It is the essential unity 
returning to itself from the infinite journey it makes, bearing 
riches of heart and spirit such as all other voyages in the 
universe cannot win. This sublime atonement has been 
falsified in the narrowness of dogma, and had its meaning 


- covered, as in a coat of many colors, with inadequate figures 
of speech. It has been misinterpreted into vicarious pun- 


ishment of an innocent person for the guilty by a stern 
Judge, instead of that labor and suffering of love for others, 
toward which the bosom of the inconceivably Blessed yearns 
in not sparing his own Son, and the measure of which apos- 
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tles and disciples in all their toil and sacrifice for mankind 
may fill up. It is erroneously made an opus operatum, 
something at a point in time accomplished for ever, arbitrary 
and technical, quite different from any visiting by us of the 
sick and imprisoned, feeding of the hungry, clothing the 
naked, or ransom of the enslaved. But all that relieves a 
human creature, recovers and renonciles him to his Father, 
is part of that unfinished atonement, which is at bottom and 
to the last step of its power only the efficacious and healing 
action of the unity of God. To those in this unity loving 
God and their fellows, what bigotry shall speak? A Uni- 
tarian cannot go to heaven, a young girl was told. Then I 
do not want to go to heaven, but where my Unitarian Sun- 
day-school teacher has gone, was the reply. And truly, 
though I have never cared to take the Unitarian name, I do 
not want, for my heaven, to sit down far away from some 
by whom it has been and is borne. Though Michael and 
Gabriel were there, it would without my friends be no 
heaven to me. Heaven does not make saints happy; saints 
make the happy heaven, 


and heaven is spirit, not space. 
It is not selfishness, but love ; and that Gothic prince who, 
when told by the missionary that he could not as a Chris- 
tian see his heathen ancestors in the other world, withdrew 
his feet from the baptismal water, saying he would rather be 
with them than in heaven without them, verily was nearer 
heaven than if he had kept his feet in. 

If such a unity as I have referred to become indeed and 
perfectly the glory of the Liberal faith, the coldness which 
has also been charged upon it will pass away, melted by 
the warmth of a sweet and healthy zeal. As the telegraph- 
wire is always stretched, we shall thus be ready to commu- 
nicate knowledge and good. We shall have, too, a theology 
which, drawing the common heart, shall not drop the for- 
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ward mind of the world. The men of science must have 
religion too. They cannot be satisfied with bread or stone, 
‘fish or serpent, this earth or any planet; but their soul 
panteth, and their heart and flesh, like David’s, cry out for 
the living God. 

One word more you will hear, for brethren deceased 
during the year, whose images rise not alone in their techni- 
cally Unitarian, but vitally unitary and humane character. 
At the name of Samuel Gilman, though he was a stu- 
dent not of, but before, the School, who sees not a sort of 


» sun-picture of Christian courtesy from the North, set like a 


jewel in the chivalry of the South, of a gentlemanly feeling 


~ which no rancor North or South could ever embitter, of 


such a loyalty to an honored faith as asked no support of 
numbers, of extraordinary intellectual ability faithfully ex- 
erted through life, and a heart-purity, which, seeing God, 
pierced with mild lustre the shades of death? The career 
of Augustus R. Pope was an exposition of the sense of 
Christ’s parable of the multiplication of the talents, in the 
spirit of usefulness with which he entered the sphere of 
education as well as religion, was interested both in 
man’s regeneration and his reform, gave hours of leisure to 
architectural or mechanical skill, had grace to win as well as 
knowledge to instruct, understood the union of a pleasant 
temper with independent strength, and has providentially 
fallen in his prime, because a really slender, though stout- 
looking frame, bent under over-weight of duty imposed by 


so earnest a soul. Personal knowledge alone is wanting 


a 


that I might, in regard to Joseph C. Smith, an alumnus in 
reality rather than regular course, share the affection and 
estimation in which his memory is warmly cherished and his 
eulogy has been so happily and conscientiously pronounced. 
Other exercises of especial interest, the former year, having 
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taken the place of the usual address, I ought also to 
mention Ephraim Peabody and William P. Lunt. After so 
many tributes, however, paid them, I can add nothing but 
to say, in acertain Puritan gravity of character, simplicity 
of taste, serious sweetness of disposition, soaring imagina- 
tion combined with practical aim, and even in some exter- 
nal traits, a steady look, luminous smile, calm, manner, 
deliberate gait, and melodious voice, — how remarkably 
these devout men and apostolic ministers were by nature 
and culture alike. 

The departed members of our fraternity have larger light 
now on these questions, which they too pondered so deeply, 
and have left us still to meditate and discuss. You must 
have another chance with the problems that earthly life 
gives no time to solve, it was said to a great mathemati- 
cian. Just so I consider, he replied. But what claim on 
the great court for a continuance of trial have his cases 
compared with ours? J affirm a matchless and endless 
dignity for the inquiries of that profession to which we 
belong. 

Brethren, I have directed your attention to some points 
of debate. But there is, beyond all debate, a spiritual peace, 
which, by our method of dealing with the tough matter of 
divided opinions, we may, with God’s grace helping us, work 
out for our souls; as on the Atlantic coast, out of the stub- 
born granite, which they hew, men thrust forth the solid 
lines of harbors, within which their ships ride unvexed by 
the neighboring angry surge. Such refuge of serenity may 
we now have, till there is no more sea, or we leave for ever 
the ocean, to tread the eternal shore. 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
BY REV. WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. 
Naples. — Vesuvius. — Pompeii. 


Naptes on the Bay of Naples! It is a rather dirty 
place, but very delightful. Its inhabitants are not in all 
respects as earnest, progressive, and enlightened as it might 
well be wished that all human creatures were; but yet they 
are very interesting to a transient visitor. 

Naples is an ancient city. But antiquity is not a thing 
to remember here, where the present is so noisy, bustling, 
and lively. Else for the antiquarian there is matter of great 
interest here in the manners of the people,— who are as an- 
cient as the Romans themselves and far more persistent in 
their customs,—and in spots now occupied by Christian 
churches, but which formerly were the sites of the temples 
of Castor and Pollux, of Apollo, of Ceres, and of Mercury. 
And for the antiquarian, too, even Punch is of interest, for 
his face is to be seen painted on a wall at Pompeii, and his 
origin is probably Oscan, and therefore older than the foun- 
dations of Rome. There is much resemblance to ancient 
things at Naples, in the ornaments with which often the 
horses are decorated, in the shape of the swine-carts, and in 
the manner of yoking the oxen. And there is also a vivid 
reminder of the common people of ancient Greece in the 
mimicry of the Neapolitans, by which they talk with their 
hands as fast as with their tongues, and perhaps even more 
expressively. But no one listening to Punchinello cares 
about his genealogy; and it is not by entering into the 
spirit of Naples that any visitor will find himself seated 
among ruins or asking after former days. One has but 
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to step out of doors here; and it is like being at the theatre, 
and all day long it is the same; for everybody is so viva- 
cious, and everything has such a novel look. 

In Naples what strikes one most at first is, I think, the 
number of vehicles. Everybody rides. And though for 
‘some reason they do not look worse than in other places, yet 
surely nowhere else are horses and donkeys so worked as 
‘they are here. I have seen a horse trotting with a vehicle, 
on and about which were seventeen men and women. And 
one day I saw a small carriage, on which were seven men, 
and underneath which, fastened in some odd way, was a 
great squealing pig. And no man ever drives a donkey, 
however heavily the creature may be loaded, but he lays 
hold of the animal's tail, in order himself to be pulled along. 
The streets of the city have a very picturesque appearance, 
though often in the smaller ones it is attributable to very 
humble causes,— plants and flowers growing outside of 
every window, and clothes hanging out to dry on lines 
drawn across the streets from five or six different stories. 

But the greatest peculiarity of Naples is in the custom of 
the poor people of living out of doors. They do literally 
turn their houses inside out. They work and eat and play, 
and often they sleep, out of doors. At dinner-time a little 
fire is made outside of the door for cooking the meal. Ata 
milk-shop, the ass, the goat, the cow are tied to the door- 
posts for milking. And often in the streets, a pig without 
any bristles is to be seen tied to the walls, not by the leg, 
but by a girdle round his body. In the open street men 
wash themselves sometimes down even to their waists. And 
continually in public women and children perform for one 
another on the head that disgusting office at which monkeys 
look so grave in menageries. 

A great characteristic of Naples, too, is the number of 
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pictures of the Virgin Mary against the walls and at the 
corners of the streets. Underneath one is an inscription, 
~ which describes it as having been vowed and erected by a 
Professor in the University, who had been relieved in some 
great peril, two or three years ago. Below another is the 
exhortation, “ Stay your steps, O passenger, and direct your 
thoughts to God, and salute Mary with devotion as your bene- 
factress.” At another is to be read, “The Virgin who was 
conceived without original sin. Say an Ave Maria.” There 
are hundreds ‘of shops and dark little holes, in every one of 
which is to be seen a print of the Virgin, and before which 
all day long, and perhaps all night too, burns a little lamp. 
This picture with the burning lamp in front of it is to be 
seen very often in taverns and wine-shops. But it never 
fails where most of all it would seem to be most incongru- 
ous, — in lottery-offices. In almost every street there is an 
office of the lottery, and always above the counter and the 
long lists of figures is to be seen the picture of the Virgin 
Mary with a burning lamp in front. The Neapolitans are 
great gamblers, and also even of all the people of Italy 
they are the greatest devotees of the Virgin. 

In Naples the churches dedicated to the Virgin are very 
numerous. They are distinguished from one another thus: 
Santa Maria of the Angels, Santa Maria of the Annuncia- 
tion, Santa Maria Lady Queen, Santa Maria the New, San- 
ta Maria Queen of Heaven. There are also churches of 
Santa Maria of the Desert, — the Chain, — the Childbed, 
Thanksgivings, — of the Entrance to the Grotto, — of the 
Piety of the Sangri, — of the Piety of the Turchi, —and 
of the Pignatelli. On the site of the temple of Diana stands 
the church of Santa Maria of the Holy Stone. And the 
church of Santa Maria Rotonda occupies the place of the 


temple of Vesta. 
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It is said to have been only within the last century, in the 
neighborhood of Naples, that some of the vilest usages of 
heathen worship have been suppressed. And at Naples 
perhaps as vividly as anywhere is illustrated the manner in 
which the heathen carried. into the Christian Church their 
heathen customs, and almost their gods, changing only their 
names.” At the great festival of the Virgin are to be seen 
among the Neapolitans many customs which have been 
continued from the time when their ancestors celebrated the 
‘service of Bacchus and Cybele,—a procession in which 
everybody is crowned with flowers and fruits, — the carry- 
ing in the hand of a thyrsus, a pole with flowers on the 
top of it,— frantic and miscellaneous dancing, —and the 
decorating of carriages with branches of trees, and the lead- 
ing of them along by wreaths of flowers held by men who 
dance the while. 

Vedi Napoli, e. pot muort, I have seen Naples, and now 
Ican die. This is a proverb at Naples. I do not think 
that this city is that height of excellence, with the attain- 
ment of which as a sight, I could wish to have my soul 
leave my body: nor indeed do I feel it to be a place 
congenial to anything in me which is serious or heaven- 
ward. Though for a sojourn of a few weeks it has been’ to 
me a very agreeable place. 

But O what a scene the streets present in an afternoon, 
and especially on a Sunday, when every carriage is full, and 
every horse is being ridden, and when everybody is out 
of doors, — soldiers, portly priests in the best of black cloth, 
friars in coarse garments, Lazzaroni with their long wool- 
len caps, and women with a costume and ornaments allied 
to ancient Greece. This, too, is a time when brandy-sellers 
shout their loudest from their gay stands, and when in every 
street is to be met some procession of children or of men and 
women following a crucifix and singing. 
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Late in the afternoon of the first Sunday of my being 
here, I found myself accidentally in front of the cathedral. 
The door being open, I entered. Vespers were just being 
concluded. The service ended, I was surveying the curious 
old edifice, when I noticed some commotion near a door. 
And soon I saw borne along what I thought was a man on 
men’s shoulders. But it proved to be a great silver bust 
on a framework. It was carried across the cathedral, and 
was set up on a stand in the middle of a chapel. It was 
followed by three or four hundred soldiers. A large band 
of musicians-ranged themselves round the statue. And in 
front of it stood the drum-major, who was a giant. I asked 
a person near me, what the bust, the statue, was. And I 
was answered, “Jt is San Andrea Avellino.” O the ear- 
nestness with which he was gazed at, —the eagerness with 
which some of the spectators seemed to be hurrying through 
their prayers, while the privilege of the saint’s presence was 
with them! Suddenly, at a signal from the gigantic drum- 
mer, crash went drums and cymbals. The musicians, as 
they played, all looked upon the bust, and every face all 
round the chapel was turned upon the silver bust. From 
the eagerness in every face, from the excitement of the 
military music, and from the devoutness and enthusiasm with 
which the bust was gazed at, it was really as though he 
himself was there,—the saint of the day,—San Andrea, 
— San Andrea Avellino. 

It was the strangest sight, I thought, which si had ever 
witnessed. And there passed through my mind certain 
~ texts like that about the workman and the graven image: 
but whether this was with just application to any one of the 
persons in the scene then before me, I cannot say. When 
the music was ended, the silver bust was lifted up, and was 
_ borne through the crowd amidst prayers and earnest looks. 
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“San Andrea Avellino,” whispered parents to their. chil- 
dren. “San Andrea,—see San Andrea,” was whispered 
to the new-comers. High above men’s shoulders, and es- 
corted by the military, San Andrea was carried down the 
nave of the cathedral. And as he passed out at the door, 
I noticed that hanging down behind was a pink rosette sus- 
pended. from his neck. 

Half an hour afterwards I saw the Saint being carried 
through the Porta Capuana, probably on the way to his own 
church. And as he was borne through the gate, I saw that 
the rosette, which I had noticed in the cathedral, had been 
changed for a brass hat. This great broad-brimmed hat 
was suspended from his neck, and hung between his shoul- 
ders. 

At this moment I seem to see that procession passing in 
under the ancient gateway,—and that shining bust, the 
object of such gazing, and the occasion of such eager, rapid 
prayers. “San Andrea,— San Andrea Avellino,” the peo- 
ple cry. Of all the things I have seen in Naples, I think 
that my most vivid recollection will be of San Andrea, as I 
thus saw him in the cathedral, surrounded by the musicians, 
and afterwards as I saw him disappear beneath the Capuan 
gate, a crowd before and a crowd behind. 

Vesuvius! Name of mystery and awe! And name, too, 
which I seem always to have known of. Well do I remem- 
ber what a look and a sound the word had for me in those 
days when I pondered in the catechism the answer to the 
question of what are the principal volcanoes of Europe, — 
Vesuvius in Italy, ‘tna in Sicily, and Hecla in the cold 
island of Iceland. Vesuvius is three quarters of a mile in 
perpendicular height. Turning aside from the sea-shore up 
the mountain, the first part of the ascent is very pleasant, 
and may be made in a carriage; but the last part is very 
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hard climbing, and is up what may almost be called a wall 
of loose black stones. At the foot of the mountain, and up 
‘the sides for several miles, the soil is fertile, and especially is 
famous for a wine called Lachryme Christi. But in the 
upper portion of it the mountain is clothed with desolation, 
or rather is denuded by it. At this part, from a little dis- 
tance, the mountain looks like roughly ploughed land; for 
the lava in cooling has cracked, leaving this appearance. 

Lava is of many colors, — black, yellow, white, and red. 
After it has cooled, sometimes it looks like ploughed land, 
- and sometimes like a field of stones, and sometimes like 
frozen mud. 

While stopping to rest during the steep ascent, one sees 
below what is perhaps the most beautiful scene in the world, 
—the plain of Campania,—the Bay of Naples bordered 
by the city of Naples, — and the shores of Portici, Resina, 
Castellamare, and Sorrento,— the mountainous island of 
Capri, — and the sea, which from the side of Vesuvius seems 
unruffled by either wave or breeze, as though upon it light 
were like a substance, streaming, curving, playing, painting, 
; incessantly. But every place on the shore beneath is asso- 
ciated in history with Vesuvius. By an earthquake prelim- 
inary to what is called the first eruption of the mountain, Na- 
ples was much shaken, and the theatre there was thrown 
_ down, in which the Emperor Nero had been acting only a few 
- minutes before. Underneath Portici and Resina, thirty or 
forty feet down, is Herculaneum, with treasures of art and 
 euriosity much greater, probably, than Pompeii has given up. 
_ And Castellamare, which is away up the bay to the left, is 
on the site of what anciently was Stabie. It was there that 
the elder Pliny died. He had crossed from the opposite 
side of the bay, to be a witness of what was then the novel 
scene of an eruption of Vesuvius. Houses at Stabia were 
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so unsafe from the incessant rocking of the earthquakes, that 
Pliny with his friend went into the fields, notwithstanding 
there was a storm of stones falling. “There,” says the 
younger Pliny, “my uncle, having drunk a draught or two 
of cold water, threw himself down upon a cloth, which was 
spread for him, when immediately the flames and a strong 
smell ‘of sulphur, which was the forerunner of them, dis- 
persed the rest of the company, and obliged him to rise. 
He raised himself up, with the assistance of two of his ser- 
vants, and instantly fell down dead; suffocated, as I conjec- 
ture, by some gross and noxious vapor, haying always had 
weak lungs, and being frequently subject to a difficulty of 
breathing. As soon as it was light again, which was not 
till the third day after this melancholy accident, his body 
was found entire, and without any marks of violence upon 
it, exactly in the same posture that he fell, and looking more 
like a man asleep than dead.” 

But hark! The same sound, which has been thundering 
at intervals for some time! It is the mountain. It is the 
noise of the eruption, — a something between the clattering 
of boards and the report of a park of artillery. And no- 
ticing it by the watch, it seems to be repeated at intervals 
of four or five minutes. But neither by the eye nor ear, nor 
by meditation, are we advanced up this toilsome ascent. And 
so again begins the struggle up the loose stones. At last 
the top is reached. And O what ascene! What blackness 
of desolation! And then, too, about a quarter of a mile 
away yonder is the cone with vapor steaming from it. What 
a strange, awful scene! Black banks and broken masses of 
lava, and at a little distance a high hill yellow with sulphur ! 
And now along this lava, as one walks, how hot it is to the 
feet ! and what heat comes up through the cracks! “ Lava 
of five days ago,” says the guide. This lava then, — this 
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very lava, —this very substance was burning matter inside 
the mountain five days ago, and was glowing with the pri- 
meval fire of the world. Secretly I think that perhaps the 
guide is deceiving me: But oh! — O hark !—Jook! And 
my hands clench themselves as I speak. The mountain! 
The mountain! What a stunning, terrifying sound it is! 
And how red the discharge is! Up, up it goes into the sky, 
as though shot straight upwards from a thousand cannons. 
And now, after a space of dead silence, comes whirling and 
raining down what is like a storm of red-hot liquid rags. 


* And all round the cone the crater smokes with the lava as it 


cools. 

At a little distance is a bank of yellowish white, which I 
wish to examine. And I get across to it, over masses of 
lava, like broken rocks. But the bank smokes; indeed it is 
hot ; and the vapor from it chokes me, stifles me. Yes; 
and it is really sulphur, — the sulphur of the mountain, — 
brimstone fresh from the lake of fire. 

Again, again! Sharp, angry, fierce, deafening, again up 
goes the eruption, real, intensely real! A few moments of 


oo 
silence, and, whirling, rattling, smoking, now again down 
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comes the shower of lava. 

The lava falling at this time is black, and on examination 
seems as though it had been stringy, like liquid glass. . The 
discharge from the mountain varies much from time to time, 


-—stones, minerals, ashes, vapor, sand, pumice-stone, be- 


sides the many varieties of lava. Pompeii and Stabiz were 
covered by a fall of pumice-stone and ashes; but Hercu- 
laneum, which was destroyed by the same eruption, was 
buried under a deluge of mud. 

Stone, fluid and fresh from the great furnace of the earth, 
and exemplifying one of the great agencies by which the 
masonry of the mountains was laid, — fire the very same as 
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that with which once this whole earth was a molten mass, — 
a power which toucheth the hills, and they smoke, — these 
things, as matters of my own witnessing, are, as I feel, a 
great and peculiar enlargement of my intellectual expe- 
rience. ; . 

But these discharges, how grand and terrible they are! 
And even in the broad sunlight, how red are the liquid 
masses, as they are shot up on high! 

It is a very fine day. And by contrast I am reminded of 
what was so very different from to-day and this scene, — 
the time when I was at Mont Blanc, three months ago. 
Then I was a witness of what cold can do as an agent 
among the forces of the world, — how it turns warm air into 
cloud, — and how it heaps together on high the snow, with 
the melting of which great rivers have their beginnings. 
The Mer de Glace I could only just see, even when I stood 
upon it, on account of the fog. As I descended the moun- 
tain to Chamouni, it was through cloud after cloud. Every 
now, and then I was in clear open air, while the valley be- 
low, almost up to my feet, was filled as though with a sea 
of mist. At the foot of Mont Blanc, having come down 
from snow and vapor, and from wind where wind could 
blow, and through the forests of pine, there came into my 
mind the words of the Psalmist, as he calls on everything 
in nature to worship God, — “ snow and vapors, stormy wind 
fulfilling his word; mountains and all hills; fruitful trees 
and all cedars.” 

But now it is time for returning to Naples. And itis a 
season of exquisite enjoyment, as I ride slowly between 
Vesuvius and Mount Somma, and across streams of lava of 
different eruptions, once red-hot, and now slowly turning to 
fruitful earth. I look up at the mountain, whence so often 
have descended rivers of fire. And now again I repeat, 
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after the Psalmist, and I say aloud in the silence and soli- 
tude, “ The hills melted like wax at the presence of the 
Lord, at the presence of the Lord of the whole earth.” 

A fortnight after our leaving Naples happened what al- 
most I could wish to have witnessed, 


a great earthquake. 
At the time of my ascending Vesuvius, it was predicted 
confidently, that there would soon be a great increase in the 
eruption of the mountain. Instead, however, of an increase 
of the eruption, there was a cessation of it, and very soon a 
terrible earthquake. This earthquake reached through a 
wide extent of country. One village was entirely destroyed 
by it. And it is said that Naples itself would have been 
overthrown by it, if the shock of it had lasted only a little 
longer. From the best information which I have been able 
to obtain, I suppose that the number of persons who perished 
in this earthquake must probably exceed seven thousand. 

Between Naples and Pompeii what a contrast there is! 
For the one is the town of the lively Present, and the 
other is the city of the dead and silent Past. 

It was a beautiful morning in November when we rode 
from Naples to Pompeii, along the shore where the Lazza- 
roni are to be seen, and round the bay on roads dusty with 
the powdered lava of which they are made, and through 
Portici, underneath which, almost altogether unexplored, 
are the streets and treasures of Herculaneum, and along 
the base of Vesuvius, and up a narrow lane between hedges 
into the Street of Tombs, leading up to what used to be 
called the Herculaneum Gate. 

Pompeii,— O Pompeii! But before setting my foot on 
the pavement, I looked up at Vesuvius, over the top of 
which hung the smoke which witnesses of the fire within. 

A city by the sea-side, — a fashionable watering-place, — 
an ancient port for the exportation of corn, oil, and dried 
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fruits, —a town which could boast of having been a favorite 
resort of Cicero, and also of having nourished the youth of 
Seneca, —a place which had been much shattered by an 
earthquake sixteen years before, but which was then being 


fast rebuilt with many improvements, — such was Pompeii 


on the morning of the twenty-fourth of August, in the year 
seventy-nine of our era. On that morning there was much 
talk and interest among the citizens, on account of an un- 
usual appearance on the top of the neighboring mountain, — 
a cloud, which was likened by Pliny, who saw it, to a pine- 
tree, “for it shot up a great height in the form of a trunk, 
which extended itself at the top into the form of branches.” 
Two days after this, only two days, though days of terror 
and darkness and agony, and Pompeii has been, as it were, 
buried alive, — covered up, — the temple with its idols, the 
mother with her child upon her breast, the prisoner in the 
stocks, the soldier at the post from which he disdained to 
move, and the courts, houses, shops, and streets, just as they 
had been before the ashes began to fall, and the people, 
most of them, to flee. 

But let us now walk on. And yet how can we? For 
these stones, these tombs, this street, —— almost they are 
more Roman than anything in Rome itself. 

See that tomb there! And see that inscription upon it, 
which says that it was built to the memory of himself and 
his family, by Marcus Arrius Diomedes, freedman of Julia, 
and magistrate of the suburb of Augusta Felix. But here 
exactly opposite to the tomb, on this right-hand side of the 
road, this house is supposed to have been the villa of the 
same freedman Diomedes. It is said to be one of the most 
interesting houses in Pompeii, and so we will survey it. 
Going in through the entrance, we find ourselves in a yard, 
with a covered walk all round it, and with a reservoir for 
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water in the middle. On one side is a flight of stairs lead- 
ing up to the apartments of the ladies ; and on this opposite 
side are the dining-room and baths. The walls of all the 
rooms appear to have been richly painted. Down from this 
corner, this staircase leads into the kitchen. And through 
this doorway in front was the passage into the garden. And 
see, yonder, in the middle of the garden, are the remains of a 
fountain. But let us cross over. The shore of the sea is 
now half a mile distant; but formerly the waves almost 
washed the bottom of these steps. On this very spot, close by 
the gateway, with the key in his hand, was found the skele- 
ton of the master of the house. He had fallen down before 
being able to open the gate, stifled probably by the ashes 
and by the sulphureous vapor. Near him was found the 
body of a servant, who was carrying silver vases and a 
purse with one hundred coins of gold and silver. And now 
let us go into the cellar. Here are some scores of amphore, 
or earthen-ware casks, set up against the wall; but now they 
are full of ashes instead of wine. And see here, on the hard 
earth against the wall, —see this impression of a face. On 
this spot seventeen skeletons were found; and from the 
necklaces and bracelets on them, they would appear, mostly, 
to have been women. 

Nearly all the articles found at Pompeii have been re- 
moved, and been deposited in the Museum at Naples. Al- 
most everything which was of wood in Pompeii perished, 
so that there are no roofs nor doors to any of the houses. 

But now let us go down into the street again. And next 
to the house of Diomedes, in this small enclosure, what is 
this little room? We look in at the low door; and we see 
marble seats, on which the mourners used to recline, when 
they ate the funeral feast. But let us advance. “The 
tomb of Securus. —'The tomb of Tyche Venerea.” What 
4% 
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a singularly appropriate approach to Pompeii is now this 
Street of Tombs! But before leaving this street, it ought to 
be remembered that in this tall narrow tomb was found the 
skeleton of a soldier, with his helmet on his head, and his 
lance in his hand. Probably he was on duty at the city 
gate when the eruption began, and rather than leave his 
post, it. would seem that he opened the door of this little 
room for shelter against this strange, awful storm of fire and 
ashes. 

But let us now pass in through this gateway. The Her- 
culaneum Gate! It is very like a city gate of the Middle 
Ages. And in the wall are the grooves for the portcullis. 
But see here, — this was one of the chief places for public 
notices. And what a vivid illustration it is of Roman life, 
that on the walls of this very town, a few years ago, was to 
be read the advertisement, that ona certain day Casellius 
would present the public with thirty pairs of gladiators, — 
thirty murders at the least, and not improbably sixty. How- 
ever, there would be no enjoyment of things Roman possible, 
if we called the killing of men by the name of murder, 

What paving for the streets, — these great square stones ! 
And see, too, what is scarcely to be found in Rome itself, — 
see these sidewalks, good, high sidewalks. And down in 
the road, see how the pavement has been worn into ruts by 
the wheels of Roman chariots. And because the city walls 
have on them the marks of Osean and Pelasgic builders, we 
may well suppose that these deep ruts in the road- may have 
been begun long before the Romans came to luxuriate. 

But these brick buildings, — what a fresh, new look they 
all have! They seem as though they had been just washed. 
This appearance is, I suppose, the effect of the ashes with 
which they were covered so long. And, indeed, as being so 
clean and still, it is as though the streets were all of a piece 
with the surrounding country, the fields and the trees. 
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The houses are all low; and scarcely any are of more 
than two stories in height. The shops are very small, and 


in front are nearly all window and door. 


Names are still to be read, though many others have dis- 
appeared which were legible some years ago, — names and 
notices painted in. red upon the walls,—on houses the 


names of their occupants,—on shops, the prayer of the 


proprietor invoking the protection of his patron or of some 
magistrate, — at the corners of the streets, lists of persons 


- entitled to vote for certain elections, — and in the basilica 


v 


and barracks, idle scribblings of verses from Ovid, and the 
names of favorite gladiators. At the theatre were com- 
memorated the names of officers who had been presidents 
of the public games. At the temple of Venus was inscribed 
the price at which had been bought the right of building a 
high wall for keeping secret the proceedings in the college 
of the devotees of Venus. And on the base of a marble 
statue was the name of the tribune by whom had been re- 
stored to their proper use the places which had been usurped 
from the public by private individuals. 

On the soil of Pompeii, and in the presence of such rec- 
ords, how one seems to stand, face to face, with the Past! 

Antiquity here is almost as fresh as yesterday. Found 
here and still to be seen are olives, figs, and prunes of the 
reign of Vespasian, — meat in the saucepan and rice in the 
pot, abandoned on the cooking-stove, at the moment when 
the city began to be overwhelmed from Vesuvius, — and 
loaves of bread, which were baked in the first year of the 
Emperor Titus, and on which are still to be read the letters 
of the baker’s marking. Discovered in shops and houses 
are articles by which Roman life is rendered as familiar as 
that of our neighbors or of our own homes, — articles of the 


_ kitchen, pots, saucepans, cups, moulds, and gridirons, — arti- 
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cles of the dressing-table, vases for perfumes, buttons, jew- 
elry, combs, and curling-irons, — articles of the library, ink- 
stands, pens, seals, ivory tablets, and the works of many 
authors, — articles of the bath-room, of many kinds, — and 
instruments of music and of surgery. And in the temples 
have been found, not only statues, but all the utensils of pagan 
worship, — tripods and altars, basins and sprinklers for lustral 
water, censers and ivory spoons for incense, knives for kill- 
ing the victims, and bowls for receiving their blood. Indeed, 
here in Pompeii has been discovered everything belonging 
to the life of the Romans, from the gods they worshipped to 
the food which they ate; from the tribune of the magistrates 
to the place of punishment for the slaves; and from the 
standard of the soldier to the playthings of the child and - 
the false dice of the gambler. 

And then, too, graven on stones for seals, and painted on 
the walls. of houses, or shaped in bronze, or embodied in 
sculpture, what varied and vivid illustrations have these 
buildings yielded of the taste, the fancies, the opinions, the 
religion, and the life of their occupants! In what abun- 
dance they have been found, — scenes from mythology, from 
history, and from common life, — likenesses of persons, and 
fanciful creations, but which, indeed, are often of a depraved © 
and very vile character ! 

Perhaps nowhere in Italy was heathenism more thorough- 
ly heathenish than in Campania, of which Pompeii was one 
of the most luxurious cities. So many of the houses here 
were found to be defiled with vile bronzes, and vile paint- 
ings, and with vile images of the more filthy gods! Venus,. 
Bacchus, and Priapus were the popular idols of Pompeii, at 
the time when the city was overwhelmed. We could scarcely 
perhaps pity the place for being buried alive, did we judge 
of all the inhabitants by the gods which were the most 
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popular among them, and by the proofs which exist of what 
was the popular taste. But no doubt there were those 


‘among the Pompeians, who, being without the law, were a 


law unto themselves,-and who worshipped turning their 
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faces towards the brighter, and not the darker, side of hea- 
thenism, adoring Jupiter Optimus Maximus rather than 
Venus or Bacchus. I am not aware that there is any 
proof of there ever having been any Christians in Pompeii; 
yet it is very probable that at the time of the eruption 
there may have been some féw, because there were many 
Greeks at Pompeii, and many merchants; and almost 
everywhere, probably, Greek merchants were among the 
earliest recipients of the Gospel. Though, if ever any 
Christians were here, there exists nothing now by which to 
recognize their houses. 

In and out of house after house, and one shop after an- 
other, and up and down street after street, we go, —the 
houses of Pansa the Aidile and Julius Polybius, the house 
of a surgeon, a bakehouse, the tavern of Phcebus, shops. of 
money-changers, iron-mongers, cloth-dyers, and jewellers, — 
into the forum, the basilica, the theatres, the public baths, 
the barracks, and into the temples of Jupiter, ihe For- 
tuna, and Neptune. 

In the temple of Isis are to be seen the secret stairs and 
low doors by which the priests approached the statue of the 


goddess from behind, so as that their answers to questions 
“might seem to the worshippers as though coming from the 


goddess herself. When this temple was first uncovered, 


there were found on the altar the bones of a victim. And 


round about the temple were found several skeletons of per- 
sons. And in a room behind the temple was a skeleton of a 
priest, with what would seem to show that he had been 


dining, — the bones of fish and chickens, egg-shells, bread, 
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a wine-flask, and a garland of flowers for his head. On one 
side of the temple are rooms for the priests, and a kitchen. 
In this edifice there were found a figure of Harpocrates, 
with the finger on the lip, to remind beholders of secrecy 
as to what they might witness, —a statue of Isis in drapery 
of purple and gold, — and several smaller images of Venus, 
Bacchus, Osiris, and Priapus. 

As I walk inside the walls of this temple, there come into 
my mind the words of St. Paul, “The wrath of God is 
revealed from heaven against all unrighteousness and ungod- 
liness of men,” and I turn towards the smoking mountain 
from which were poured upon Pompeii brimstone and ashes, 
and darkness and the night of the grave 

I enter the amphitheatre, and I sit BFS on one of the 
seats which once the Pompeians used to crowd. I climb to 
the highest ; and from that I look down on the places where 
formerly ten thousand persons used to be seated,—and on 
the arena, which the Romans delighted to see soaked with 
the blood of men and beasts,— and on the entrances by 
which the gladiators appeared, and through which the wild 
beasts were let loose. 

Wild beasts tearing one another in pieces, gladiators fight- 
ing with one another, and also with lions and tigers, — and 
all of them fighting to the death, — these were scenes, with 
the love of which the spectators grew bloodthirsty, and 
more and more cruel. 

It is said that the inhabitants of Pompeii were assembled 
for some exhibition in this amphitheatre at the very moment 
when the eruption first burst from Vesuvius. Forth from 
the great building poured the thousands of citizens assem- 
bled there. And out into the country probably they ran, 
hastening in a direction away from Vesuvius. And fast and 
thick in the streets, and on house and on temple, fell the 
strange storm, covering, hiding, and burying. 
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In the course of time afterwards, where Pompeii was 
below, cattle grazed, and fields were ploughed. And 
‘when again the sun shone upon the city, the inscriptions 
on the walls were become a language no longer spoken, — 
the images in the temples were become idols without a sin- 
gle worshipper, —and imperial Rome, of which almost it 
had been a suburb, was shrunk to a few ruinous buildings 
and a few narrow and mostly dirty streets. 
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On Sunday, July 4, 1858, Rev. James Ivers Trecothick 
Coolidge preached a sermon in the Thirteenth Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, on the occasion of his withdrawing 
from a society of which, for sixteen years, he had been the 
pastor. 

Had his leave-taking been merely a parting from one 
Unitarian society with the intention of seeking a like rela- 
tion to some other, his discourse would have attracted no 
more attention than other similar productions, which, in the 
present frail tenure of clerical ties, are no great novelties. 
But Mr. Coolidge’s case is somewhat peculiar. He chose, 
properly enough on the Fourth of July, to make a “ declara- 
tion of independence.” He waved a farewell, not merely 
to the parish of which he had been pastor, but to the de- 
nomination to which he has hitherto belonged. This last 
fact alone we are now to notice. 

The sermon has a rare combination of interest, — bio- 
graphical, ecclesiastical, exegetical, hermeneutical, psycho- 
logical. Like all the discourses of this preacher which we 
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have heard or read, it is pervaded by an affectionate and 
earnest tone, and its periods, indicating something higher 
than mere scholarly culture, fall on the ear as the utterances 
of an eminently conscientious and devout mind. But in the 
very grave step which Mr. Coolidge has taken, we have a 
right to look for something more than a manifestation of 
good feeling. A “ declaration of independence” is properly 
accompanied by a plain statement of reasons. A convert to 
a new faith generally tells us very explicity to what he is 
converted. We have read this sermon carefully four times; 
— once, to get an idea of it as a whole; a second time, to 
single out the substantial reasons offered to justify the 
change professed; a third time to place ourselves in the 
preacher’s case, and to ask whether these reasons offer a 
sound defence of his course; a fourth time, to see how he 
has met the just claims of the occasion, on the supposition 
that he believes he has received a new and better faith. 

We should be occupying too much space if we followed 
the process of our own thoughts, and shall therefore only 
offer a few words of comment on Mr. Coolidge’s professed 
reasons for leaving the Unitarian denomination. We have 
taken some pains to single out all these reasons, and shall 
state them as nearly as we can in his own words. 

1, The first reason is, that, as long ago as when he was 
in the Divinity School in Cambridge, he made the discovery 
that theology is a deeper subject than he had before imag- 
ined. He had thought he could write answers to theological 
questions with “easy rapidity”; but he came gradually to 
feel that there was something profounder in them than his 
childhood had admitted. We have no doubt of the fact here 
stated. But the experience referred to is not peculiar to 
himself. Where is the young theologian who does not soon 
come to see that his former conceptions were very shallow? 
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A valued friend told us that, after he had written his first 
sermon, it seemed as if he could never write another, for this 
“appeared to contain all then known in the whole compass of ° 
doctrinal and practical divinity. We believe, however, he 
did not afterwards infer that further truth must necessarily 
lie in a direction opposite to that he had been pursuing. 
Childish conceptions of the Copernican system of astron- 
omy are always extremely superficial, but do not make the 
Ptolemaic theory any more probable. It pains us to think 
that our brother has been too much frightened for sixteen 
“years by the ghost of the discovery made in Cambridge ; 
but if, in shying to get rid of the ghost, he has jumped in 
the wrong direction, it will not be the first time that fright 
has been attended by this consequence. We say too much 
frightened, for undoubtedly the discovery alluded to ought 
to keep every man in a wholesome awe and humility, and to 
suggest to him the possibility that twenty years of mature 
study may work a change as great as that reached at the 
end of twenty years of childish study. What may he be 
_ next? There is always something more profound in great 
- questions of theology than we can at present understand. 
We cannot help thinking that Mr. Coolidge is a little too 
hard upon himself in implying that he ever supposed he 
~ could sound these depths “by any plummet of his own 
-making.” Nor does anybody suppose this possible of any 
one. But what then? Shall we distrust the best judgment 
we can exercise for ourselves? Or shall we fly to those 
_who will try to calm our affrighted minds by the loudest 
“assurances of numbers and authority ? 
Haunted by the feeling which the above-named discovery 
awakened, Mr. Coolidge entered the ministry, was settled 
over the Thirteenth Congregational Society, preached chiefly 
upon “ repentance, regeneration, newness of life, renewal of 
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spirit,’ as have most Unitarian preachers during the last 
twenty years, all this while holding Unitarianism “lightly,” 
and ready to part with it, “if so Christ should require,” as 
all Unitarians are. At length we come to the second reason 
offered for a denominational change, and to a statement of 
the first positive light which dawned upon his mind. 

2. “The first really revealing light broke upon me when 
I was enabled to discern the meaning,” that the text, “ No 
man can come to me except the Father who hath sent me 
draw him,” indicated “the office of the Holy Ghost, in its 
awakening power, arousing the soul to a consciousness of its 
deepest wants, and guiding it to the Son, the only Satisfac- 
tion.” It would have been some comfort to those of us who 
have not had any such “ really revealing light,” to have been 
told when and how it “broke upon” Mr. Coolidge’s mind, and 
by what process of exegesis he found “ the office of the Holy 
Ghost ” in the expression “ the Father draw him.” Until this 
light breaks upon us, we cannot help thinking that the ex- 
pression “the Father draw him” is consistent only with our 
old-fashioned Unitarian view. Unitarians have always held 
that the Holy Spirit is an influence from the Father. Hence 
Jesus says “the Vather draw him.” But Mr. Coolidge finds 
in this expression “the office of the Holy Ghost.” No 
reader doubts that the author meant to hint at the person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit, the alleged third person of the 
Trinity ; else what does he mean different from our Unita- 
rian view? And if he does mean something different from 
this, by what process of revelation or exegesis did this 
“really revealing light” break from this text? Here we 
are in the dark, as we are also as to what he means by the 
expression “the Son, the only Satisfaction.” It is well 
known that the word “ Satisfaction” is not a Bible word. It 
is a term peculiar to the Calvinistic and sacrificial theology. 
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As used in this theology, it is a common term for various 
conflicting theories, —satisfaction made by a substitute, or 
by an exhibition of justice, or by a display of some govern- 
mental design. Why did not our brother tell us what he 
meant? Why darkly hint at opinions differing from those 
of Unitarians, which yet on explanation might not after all 
_ be in conflict with them; or if they are widely opposed to 
views which we hold, why not tell us plainly wherein they 
differ, and in what way he came by them, that we may, if 
possible, receive them too? We cannot answer these ques- 
~ tions, and, as present advised, “the really revealing light” 
can be so called only on the principle of Zucus a non lu- 
cendo. 


We might make similar remarks as to his use of the other 
text which he couples with that above noticed, the agree- 
ment between the two being now perceived, as he says, for 
the first time. It is the text in which Jesus says, “ No man 
cometh unto the Father but by me.” Mr. Coolidge is un- 
dertaking to give an historical sketch of the changes, or 
unfoldings, of his belief. What view of this passage has 
he differing from what all Unitarians hold? He does not 
tell us. He says he thenceforward had for a frequent 
theme “ Christ the Image of God,” “Christ the Manifesta- 
tion of the Father.” These, too, have been favorite themes 
in all Unitarian pulpits. One of Mr. Coolidge’s sermons 
on the first-named topic was printed as a tract by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in 1848. The views of that tract 
were and are acceptable to the great body of Unitarians. 
What has he got differing from them which make a “really 
revealing light”? Ifhe has got anything different, he was 
bound to discriminate it clearly, and to state it plainly, as a 
reason for his denominational change, as a step in the unfold- 
ings of his religious belief. But he has not done it. 
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3. But we pass on to a third stage. “ Not yet was my 
faith complete. Steadily it advanced, until” he saw the 
Bible to be “one book from Genesis to Revelation,” “ God’s 
own word to the human family, clear, authoritative, final.” 
Unitarians believe the Bible to be one book, for it is bound 
up within one cover. It is also one book because one aim 
and spirit run through it,—the instruction and improve- 
ment of mankind. It is not one book in the sense of hay- 
ing been written on one subject, or at one time, or by one 
hand. Unitarians do not believe that all parts of the Bible 
are equally “clear, authoritative, final.” Nor does Mr. 
Coolidge. No man can believe this. What new idea of 
the Bible had Mr. Coolidge received as a reason for a 
change of denomination, or as an “opening way” in his 
belief, marking “the history of changes in his Christian 
faith”? Not the slightest hint as an answer to that question 
can we obtain. There is no attempt at any discrimination 
of thought. A score of passages are quoted, such as are 
usually reiterated in Orthodox sermons, the whole giving a 
very Orthodox complexion to his page; but there is not a 
word of criticism or argument to show what these texts 
really mean in the original use of them, or what is their 
true and just force now. 

Thus- far Mr. Coolidge’s reasons why he changed his 
belief are merely repeated affirmations that he has changed. 
In the closing pages of this sermon shall we come to some- 
thing more positive ? 

He believes the Unitarian body is “fast passing away.” 
Two opposite movements, one towards Rationalism, and one 
towards “ Evangelical” Christianity, will compel the abso- 
lute abandonment of this form of faith. Still, at present 
something is left, “ which is understood as Unitarianism in 
this community ; and from that I differ with strong dissent. 
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I dissent from it because—” This is just what we have 
_been looking for,—we want the “because” for the strong 
dissent. We pass by the first he names, “because Unitari- 
anism does not recognize the unity of the Bible” a for this 
is but a repetition of what was said before, and all depends 
upon the meaning attached to those words, as we have al- 
ready shown. We come to the next reason stated, con- 
stituting, in fact, the fourth cause of his denominational 
change. 
4, Unitarianism “does not recognize the universal aliena- 
~ tion of the human race from God, through the disorder and 
disarrangement which our nature, regarded as a whole, has 
derived from sin.” Mr. Coolidge would have been less safe 
in writing that sentence, if he had given the slightest hint 
what he meant by it. We believe him to be familiar with 
the fact, that all grades of opinion, ranging from extreme 
_ Unitarianism to extreme Orthodoxy, may take shelter un- 
der the statement of the dogma as he has written it. That 
men are made “enemies to God by wicked works,” is as 
_ firmly believed by Unitarians as it is clearly written in 
the Bible. Even touching the matter of the “ disarrange- 
ment of our nature,” he knows very well that this view is 
defended in Mr. Sears’s “ Regeneration,” —a book published 
five years ago by the American Unitarian Association, —a 
_ view not indorsed by that body, and yet no heresy in the 
- body itself. Why deal in this ambiguous language? Why 
_ not tell us what he has been converted to ? 
5. Unitarianism “does not recognize the central fact of 
_ Christianity, — the Incarnation of the Eternal Son.” Every- 
Beery sees that whether Unitarianism does or does not recog- 
nize this nil depends upon the interpretation of the 
word “Eternal.” That the Son of God took flesh and dwelt 
e among us, is as strongly affirmed by Uewarians as by any 
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class of Christians. If by the word ‘“ Eternal” Mr. Cool- 
idge means without beginning, he does not believe his own 
proposition himself. Or if he does, we will not argue the 
point with him. We will turn him over to Professor Stuart’s 
Letters on the Ante-Nicene Writers, in which he will find 
the nonsense knocked out of the idea that a Son can be 
Eternal. If he uses the word “ Eternal” in the Scriptural 
sense, meaning spiritual, enduring, then Unitarians believe 
in the proposition which he says they do not recognize. The 
whole point here, at any rate, is a quibble. 

6. Mr. Coolidge dissents from Unitarianism because “it 
leads to irreverence and unbelief.” In a note he apologizes 
for what he thinks may seem “a hard saying,” but reaffirms 
it by citing the points in which the system, as he alleges, 
tends to irreverence and unbelief; such as lax ideas of the 
Bible, of sin, and of the salvation that is in Christ. No 
sentence in this sermon has been more frequently quoted 
with surprise, and numerous comments have been offered in 
the papers of the day. Our view of the case is somewhat 
different from that which has usually been expressed. We 
believe Mr. Coolidge is entirely right in the facts to which 
he refers, but is entirely wrong in the inference he draws 
from them. He makes the common mistake of inferring 
that those persons have no reverence who do not reverence 
what he reverences. The Pagans of the Roman Empire 
rushed into Christian temples, and, seeing no images of the 
gods, called the primitive believers “irreverent atheists.” 
Did not Paul, Peter, and John believe in something, and 
reverence something, infinitely higher than idols of wood 
and stone? The Roman Catholics called Luther an ir- 
reverent unbeliever, because he would not bow to a bit of 
wood, and adore a bit of bread; but he refused to do this in 
consequence of the depth and might of his reverence for 
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higher objects in which’he believed. The Cavaliers called 
the Puritans unbelievers and irreverent, because they would 
not tolerate a written prayer and a clergyman’s gown. Mac- 
aulay has well shown what higher things the Puritans rey- 
erenced, and the groundlessness of the charge brought 
against them. Mr. Coolidge thinks that Unitarianism tends 
to irreverence and unbelief. In other words, Unitarianism 
does not reverence what Mr. Coolidge reverences. To see 
what Mr. Coolidge reverences, we glance at some indications 
of his character which this sermon reveals. Mr. Coolidge 
reverences a natural query of the understanding awakened 
when he made that great discovery in the Divinity School 
at Cambridge, as something “independent of all human 
suggestion,” “wholly the action of the Holy Spirit.” Ona 
subsequent page it appears that Mr. Coolidge reverenced 
the selection of a text for the sermon following his ordina- 
tion, as something miraculously indicated to his mind. Mr. 
Coolidge reverences a score of Orthodox texts, strung to- 
gether after the pattern of any “ Evangelical ” sermon, and 
believes that these express a clear and satisfactory statement 
of the science of theology. “ All was clear; my faith was 
established. The Lord had led me about, but at last had 
placed my feet upon the rock.” 
certain old ecclesiastical words; they are not Bible words, 
nor at all necessary to express any living convictions or 
feelings of to-day; but to him they are venerable and fra- 


Mr. Coolidge reverences 


grant. Such are the words Satisfaction, Incarnation, Sov- 


ereignty of God, Evangelical Church. Now if none of these 
things awaken the profoundest faith, and move the deepest 
reverence of Unitarians, we do not know that this is a 
crime; possibly there may be other things which Unitarian- 
ism does reverence and believe, and things quite as much 


- worthy of faith and veneration as those above named. We 
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had hoped that a man of liberal culture would have made 
the obvious distinction we have here pointed out. 

Having now gathered up all the reasons offered in this 
discourse for a change of denominational position, we need 
not use any epithets to characterize the weakness or force of 
these reasons. What they are, our readers will see for them- 
selves. Probably they amount to what the author’s friends 
expected at his hands. We share the respect which they 
feel for his purity of purpose, conscientiousness, diligence in 
his sacred calling, and consecration to his Master’s service. 
The years of his ministry have been more devoted to exem- 
plary parish duty, than to the acquisition of habits of clear 
logical thought. His professional life, falling into a time 
and neighborhood which demanded for success the abilities 
which are only rarely bestowed, was not attended, outwardly 
and in its latter years especially, with the fruits which he 
desired. Disappointment preyed morbidly upon a sensitive 
nature, which was disposed to find the cause of failure in the 
substance of the doctrines he taught, conscious that the 
cause could not be found in any want of earnestness and 
diligence in his administration. This tendency was strength- 
ed by a love for the faith, and words, and forms of olden 
time. To him modern changes seem more a removal from 
the mighty forces that have beneficently shaped the past, 
than onward steps, attended by some infelicities and derange- 
ments, to win a far better future. In these tendencies and 
fears he lacks not company. And they are men, for the 
most part, of richly endowed tastes and sensibilities. They 
would be happy in the cloisters of Oxford; that is, for a 
time, till there came a longing for the arches and shadows 
of St. Peter’s. We have ourselves had sympathy enough 
with this reverence for the past to make us charitable to- 
wards those who ride this hobby much faster than we, who 
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in the main try to keep our dobbin headed resolutely the 
other way. 

Our general conclusion, that this sermon is the product of 
a dissatisfied and vague feeling, and not of a new and dis- 
tinctly perceived conviction, is much fortified by the manner 
in which it is concluded. Had its author clearly seen dan- 
gerous errors in the Unitarian belief, would he not have 
solemnly warned his hearers against them? Had he reached 
new views of truth and duty, intimately connected with the 
hope of salvation, and imspiring new trusts and sublimer 


- hopes, would he not urgently and persuasively enforce 


them? Consider the case for one moment. He is address- 
ing for the last time those to whom he has spoken for six- 
teen years. He even particularizes certain classes of his 
hearers, — the members of his church, the children of his 
congregation. He tells them to love him still, and pray for 
him, as he shall love them and pray that they may continue 
in their good works. Did he believe that they held a fatal 
error? Did he believe that they let slip a necessary or an 
important truth? If so, it is inconceivable that he should 
not have told them so, plainly and urgently, in the closing 
words of his exhortation. But we look in vain for any- 
thing of this kind. 

On one other point we must find room to offer a closing 


: word. It may be asked, Is this step of the late pastor of the 


Thirteenth Congregational Church significant of any Or- 
thodox tendencies in the Unitarian body at large? In the 


d noble Address which forms the first article in this number of 
- the Journal, the reader will find an answer better than 


any we can give. Undoubtedly there are those among us, 


who, through various causes, some of which we have al 


ready adverted to, have feelings akin to those expressed 
in this discourse. They are among our most faithful and 
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devoted pastors; their preaching, Sunday after Sunday, is 
as Evangelical as was ever the writer’s of this Farewell 
Sermon. If our Orthodox brethren see anything in that 
sermon which they like, — any sign of a profound reverence 
for Jesus, of a willing deference to the authority of the 
Scriptures, of a spirit most humble and prayerful before 
God, of an affectionate and earnest zeal for the salvation of 
men, — while they have this evidence that these things real- 
ly exist in our body, and that these virtues and graces are 
actually nurtured among us, we may at the same time assure 
them that there are others who in all these things fall not 
one whit behind him of whom we have here had occasion to 
speak. In that largeness of liberty which as a denomina- 
tion we reverence, those who hold conservative and Evan- 
gelical views have their well-understood and honored place. 
They are not read out of the party, nor are they under the 
cloud of any suspicion, or lack of fraternal cordiality. We 
need the influence of such men, and we believe that the 
most of them feel at home in our body, — more at home 
than they would be anywhere else. But while we say this, 
we must with equal plainness affirm one thing more, — that 
the tide of opinion in regard to doctrines was never running 
with a broader and stronger current against Orthodoxy than 
it is now, and that the case under review is nothing but the 
most evanescent bubble on its surface. 
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RECENT DISCUSSIONS OF FUTURE PUNISH- 
MENT. 


In the course of some doctrinal lectures which Rev. T. S. 
King was giving to his society, several months ago, he saw 
it announced that Rey. Dr. Adams proposed to preach on 
the “ Reasonableness of Future Endless Punishment.” In 
listening to this sermon, it occurred to Mr. King that its de- 
livery by Dr. Adams in Mr. King’s pulpit would prepare 
the way for his own coming discussion of the subject. It 
would awaken interest, present the best arguments on the 
side which Mr. King would oppose, show that he was not 
afraid of their strongest statement, and, better than all, fur- 
nish a living and present indorser on a note which he believed 
he could prove to be a forgery. 

Dr. Adams accordingly preached in the Hollis Street pulpit 
the sermon which has since been published. Mr. King 
followed in two discourses, which also have been printed ; 
and this re-discussion of an old topic enables us to take some 
new bearings, to note significant changes of opinion, to hail 
signs of progress, and to mark tokens of an approach from 
opposite sides towards the Unitarian faith. 

We take up first Dr. Adams’s sermon. It is unspeaka- 
bly in advance of all prior discussions of the subject on his 
side. He who reads it candidly, looking less to the force of 
its logic than to its general temper and drift, and then com- 
pares it with former Calvinistic sermons and tracts, will 
have strong faith that theology is making some progress, 
and the world is growing better, even in some of its least 
hopeful quarters. It is a broad and comprehensive view of 
the whole subject. There is here no textual quibbling, no 
revolting portrayal of future damnation, no manifestation of 
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a hard and stern nature alienated by the picture of “hell- 
torments” from all gentle and loving humanities. What 
surprises us most is the evidence of a mitigated Orthodoxy. 
Though we knew Calvinism had been gradually laying aside 
its most revolting aspects, it did not enter our imagination 
that one of such reputed soundness of faith could offer to us 
so many welcome modifications. 

We have taken pains to put together a connected state- 
ment of Dr. Adams’s view of future punishment, as presented 
in this discourse. If we make any error in our presentment 
of the case, we shall deeply regret a misrepresentation of the 
opinions of this eminent divine. 

He believes “that no infant, nor any other being, can be 
lost merely for having a fallen nature” (p. 8) ; that “ every 
one of us can be saved” (p. 35); that it is only free, volun- 
tary sins that will be punished, to which “ discriminating jus- 
tice will be weighed out with a care and exactness unap- 
proached by the exquisite balances in the mint, or with the 
apothecary,” so that there shall not be “ one soul from Chris- 
tian, pagan, or heathen lands, with whom its Maker had dealt 
harshly, or laid upon him one stripe more than was his due” 
(p. 31) ; that though God “ will confine his efforts for men’s 
salvation within the limits of their natural life” (p. 12), yet 
the punishment of the unregenerate will consist in their being 
gathered to a world from which God says, “ I and my friends 
will for ever withdraw,” —“TI will gather sinners together in 
one place, bring together all the obscene, liars, murderers, 
pirates, idolaters, into one community with you whose tastes 
have been cultivated, for why should I discriminate between 
those who have together rebelled against me, and rejected 
my Son?” (pp. 22, 23.) But this punishment “ must be 
mental,” it must not be thought of as occasioned by an outward 
elemental fire, — “ we should do vast injustice to the subject 
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of Divine retributions to intrude the idea” and subject it to 
“jmputations of grossness and physical barbarity.” (p. 26.) 
Nor will it be the purpose of God to “ put us into a prison, 
and wear out our spirits with suffering, and thus reduce us, 
like refractory culprits, to a state of mind in which we can- 
notrefuse to love him. Such is not the Being whom many of 
us delight to call our Heavenly Father.” (p. 23.) Future ag- 
onies will not be more severe than those felt in this life. “Can 
God heap upon them sorrows more bitter than they have felt 
at the graves of their loved ones, and at their return from those 
graves to their desolated dwellings? Are there other strokes 
of his lightnings better fitted to rive and consume their 
spirits than those with which they have already been struck ? 
It is not reasonable.” (p. 21.) And, finally, these sufferings 
will not be felt by many. “ We think it reasonable to say, 
Far better that the comparatively few from earth should bear 
the consequences of their sin for ever, than that, by an insuf- 
ficient punishment of sin, disaster should come upon realms 
we know not how many and gfeat.” (p. 30.) 

Everybody knows how easy it is, by detaching a single 
short sentence from its connections, to give a wholly unfair 
view of the writer’s thought. Remembering this, we have 
carefully examined every one of the above citations, and we 
believe they state correctly Dr. Adams’s leading positions. 
Looking at them as a whole, we are struck with their essen- 
tial agreement with our own views of future retribution. 
Our chief objection to them is, that, in deference perhaps to 
the Hollis Street pulpit, he has toned down his statements too 
much. We are not so lax in our views of future retribution 
as the pastor of the Essex Street Church. On this point at 
least we are more Orthodox than he. We cannot admit that 
there are no sorrows in a future life more piercing, none 
more calculated to rive the spirit, than the trials and pangs 
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of this life. On the contrary, we believe that an unregener- 
ate soul, when it comes to see itself as it is seen, will find in 
the writhings of a guilty conscience an agony in comparison 
with which the sufferings of this world are but light. That 
the remorse from a wasted and misspent life, a remorse here 
unfelt and inconceivable, but working in a future world with 
quickened and mysterious energy, may there lead to a sense 
of sin, a loathing of sin, and a turning to God and goodness, 
is what we dare not pronounce impossible. Dr. Adams thinks 
this cannot be, because Ecclesiastes says, “ There is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave”; and 
Revelation says, “ He that is unjust, let him be unjust still; 
he that is filthy, let him be filthy still.” If the former text 
bears at all upon the subject, it is against the supposition of 
any life whatever, happy or miserable, beyond the grave; if 
we understand the latter text as affirming that men shall 
come to consciousness in a future life with the same charac- 
ters that they have here, are we obliged to say that God has 
decreed that they shall possess no other characters through 
eternity? - Is not this putting into the text far more than is 
necessarily there ? 

On another point we are at issue with the writer of this 
sermon. We do not believe there is any part of God’s uni- 
verse from which he says, “ I and my friends will withdraw.” 
He would not then be the Omnipresent Father. “If I make 
my bed in hell, Thou art there ” ; there to sustain the life 
of his sinful and suffering child, there in the dreadful work- 
ings of conscience, there holding out the possibility of a return 
to repentance and peace, there to welcome the first accents, 
though they may come not till after ages of persistent guilt 
and suffering, “ Father, I have sinned against heaven and in 
thy sight.” ; 

Dr. Adams says that “the vast majority of all who receive 
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the Bible as the word of God” testify that there is no pro- 
bation after death. (p.13.) We are as much astonished at 
this remark as we should’ be if he had said a vast majority 
believed in no retribution at all. This would not have been 
more wide from the truth. A vast majority of.Christians 
have made the possibility of future restoration an express 
article of their faith. Witness the doctrine of Purgatory in 
the Roman Catholic Church. From the horrible dogma 
that God has decreed that no one shall through eternity 
change the character formed in time, we do not need to go to 
the Papal Church to find relief. We find it in the capacities 
of the human soul, and in the yearnings of the heart of an 
Infinite Father. Still, on this point we do not dogmatize. 
Rather, as we look to that far-off and solemn shore, we feel 
awed and hushed. We do not know much about it. Sin 
and suffering, godliness and peace, are linked together, now 
and for ever, in this world and in all worlds. This is the 

«.-bucden of the word of the Son of God. He chose to pause 
at that point, and we are content to pause there too. But 
when a man undertakes to tell us, that through all eternity 
a soul never can pass from_sin and suffering to godliness and 
peace, he musé know a great deal to attain to the measure 
of that assurance. How many ages of spiritual experience 
has he himself observed, before he ventured to assert this 
stupendous conclusion? If his affirmation rests not on what 
he has seen himself, but upon what has been revealed to him, 
we ask, What has been revealed to him? If the revelation 
be in the Bible, and not from tradition and creeds, let him 
name the chapter and verse. If he repeats the texts quoted 
in this sermon, we say, he puts into them what is not there ; 
he does this, who perhaps accuses us of not bowing to the 
authority of Scripture, and of yielding to our carnal rea- 
soning. © 
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Dr. Adams’s whole difficulty arises, it seems to us, from his 
views of salvation. His belief that salvation is through some 
temporarily offered substitute, scheme, or outward arrange- 
ment, dislocates his whole adjustment of spiritual truth. If 

‘he could see that salvation is freedom from sin, through the 
opening of the soul to a love of God and Christ and good- 
ness, we can hardly imagine him as maintaining any decreed 
impossibility of the sinner’s ever coming to possess that love. 
He thinks he magnifies the office of Christ by this doctrine 
of a substitute ; but how much more would he magnify it if 
he believed that the Saviour’s work was to surround every 
soul with motjves and influences tending to draw it to heaven 
and to God, — yea, that this is the very reason why he is 
called Saviour, because he came to save his people from 
their sins, and not from their punishments? We do not 
despair that Dr. Adams may yet come to see this truth, and 
we are willing that some may even smile at our hopefulness. 
Why, the very title of his sermon is hopeful, — the reasonable- 
ness, &c. Who knows but that he may look into the reason- 
ableness of other points in his creed? And really, his search 
into the “ reasonableness of future endless punishment ” has 
led to so many modifications of opinion, mitigasions of Ortho- 
doxy, improvements upon all the ways in which it has hith- 
erto been presented, as to authorize some reasonableness, 
we think, in the expectation of still further progress. 

In turning now to Mr. King’s sermons, we must remember 
that they are independent discussions of the subject, not re- 
views of Dr. Adams’s discourse. Had they been designed 
for this latter purpose, we feel sure that he would have 
noticed the remarkable concessions of the Doctor, and have 
rejoiced in the milder type of Orthodoxy he exhibits. With 
a strong grasp Mr. King seizes hold of the chief point at 
issue between him and the defender of endless punishment, 
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maintaining that it is not the doctrine of the Gospel that the 
future life will allow no escape from misery, no return to 
goodness. Believing that the main force of the argument 
on the other side centres in the meaning properly belonging 
to the word “ Everlasting,” he tries first to put himself in 
sympathy with the mind and office of Jesus as a religious 
teacher, and to see that it was his object, not to give a full 
and accurate chart for human thought, rigid conclusions to 
which the intellect in all ages was to be tethered, but to 
furnish hints of truth, seed-thoughts, something to hallow 
and stimulate the imagination and to leaven the life. The 
fragmentary and poetical character of the Gospels is forcibly 
described, the inference being that we can receive the true 
meaning of Jesus, not by verbal literalism, but by the general 
impression of the Saviour’s language, “by the aroma that 
floats from it, and penetrates the soul like fragrance from 
flushed rose-leaves.” This is followed by a critical examina- 
tion of the word “ everlasting, 
and eminent authorities as to the sense of the word. We 


” and a citation of numerous 


believe Mr. King is most abundantly sustained in his con- 
clusion, that this is a word of indefinite signification, into 
which the idea of unending time does not_enter. 

What idea does enter into it? isa question we have often 
heard asked; and we may take the present opportunity to 
state briefly our own view of the fact. We do not wonder 
that most readers are perplexed by this word. In our 
familiar use of it, we attach no other idea to it than that of 
unending. When, then, a theologian seeks to empty the 
word of that meaning, and to substitute another in its place, 
it looks like explaining away Scripture, and those inter-_ 
preters have an advantage who say that they hold to the 
language of the Bible just as 7 ¢s. 

Nothing is better known, however, than that words in 
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time undergo changes in their meaning. Thus the word 
prevent used to mean go before; carriage used to mean 
baggage. Both of them are used in this ancient sense in the 
Bible. Now he who insists upon holding to the Scripture just 
as it is, does not, so far as these two words are concerned, 
hold the Bible as inspired men wrote it, but holds it as it has 
been gradually corrupted, two or three hundred years ago, 
by irresponsible men, nobody knows who. The charge of 
explaining away, therefore, rests properly against him who 
‘does not go back to get the sense which the writers attached 
to their words. 

What is the ancient Bible sense of the word everlasting ? 
In Bible times men did not conceive of time as one connect- 
ed duration. They divided it into successive cycles, or ages, - 
called @ons. Each won might last a hundred years, or a 
thousand years, and then it would be succeeded by another. 
The time of one 2on was @onian time. This is the word 
rendered everlasting. In this sense the ancient writers 
refered to the fills as everlasting, though they believed that 
these would in time be destroyed; to slavery as everlasting, 
though it lasted only for fifty years; and to the future 
punishment of the wicked as everlasting, even in cases where 
they stoutly contended that that punishment would one day 
have an end. For ourselves we may say that we believe in 
gonian punishment. We do not believe in endless punish- 
ment for the sins of this life. If we interpreted the word 
everlasting in the latter sense, we should feel that we emp- 
tied the Bible word of its true meaning, and substituted a 
modern notion for the thought revealed by Divine inspira- 
tion. : 

We cannot dwell upon Mr, King’s brief but masterly 
criticism upon the use of the word Gehenna, and upon the 
language of our Saviour in the twenty-fourth chapter of 
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Matthew. We must not omit, however, to commend the 
high moral tone that pervades this admirable discourse. 
Rarely from any sermon will the reader get a deeper im- 
pression of the dreadful evil of sin, of the perils of a heart 
estranged from God, and an unconsecrated life. It was no 
part of his object to treat these things lightly, and to dog- 
matize about future restoration. He does not hesitate to 
say, with an independence for which we honor him, that he 
does “not find the doctrine of the ultimate salvation of all 
souls clearly stated in any text, or in any discourse that 
has been reported from the lips of Christ.” “Jesus did 
not attempt to write for us a calendar, or cipher the arith- 
metic of retribution.” He even goes so far as to seem to 
admit the possibility that souls may “harden themselves 
against the justice and grace of the Infinite for ever, and pre- 
fer for ever, through the natural gravitation of evil loves, to 
live away from God, and from the bliss that attends the 
continual reception of his life.” In all this we recognize a 
cautious interpretation of the words of Christ, and a humble 
reverence before his disclosures of the mysterious possibilities 
of the soul. At one point his strong dissent culminates, — 
the alleged doom of endless misery ; and his view he has con- 
densed in one pregnant paragraph, which we cannot refrain 
from quoting :— 

‘¢ Such a limitation of merey, such a doctrine of. doom, such a 
theory of mechanica] separation, and of judicial, never-relaxing 
retribution in the world to come, forbids any pure conception or 
powerful preaching of the essential evil of sin and vice, and turns 
attention to external and arbitrary penalties and perils. It cor- 
rupts our philosophy of the Divine government. It breeds dis- 
trust, and gloom, and slavish fear, and scepticism. It sets Chris- 
tianity at war with our constitutional instincts of justice and 
charity.”? — p. 5. 
~ We have space to say only a word or two of Mr. King’s 
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second discourse. To us it seems very much below the 
standard of the first. It lacks condensation, its language 
is less carefully chosen, and its statements are more unguard- 
edly made. And yet, asa commentary on some of the argu- 
ments of Dr. Adams, it triumphantly shows that Orthodoxy 
signally fails to invalidate the position taken by Liberal 
Christians. It shows more than this; it makes it evident 
that on this subject of a future retribution Liberal Christians 
“can address our spiritual nature more seriously, and with 
far more thrilling power and emphasis, than the popular 
Orthodoxy can honestly command.” We never felt more 
sure of this than now, as we close the pages called forth by 
this recent discussion ; and to our rejoicing in the good tem- 
per with which it has been conducted, and in the signs of 
progress which it reveals, we may add a fresh conyiction of 
the final triumph of the faith of the Liberal Church. 


“THE BLOOD THEOLOGY.” 


Tue theology which ascribes man’s salvation neither to 
his obedience of the laws of his spiritual nature, nor to the 
unbought mercy of God, but finds the cause in the inter- 
position of a victim, has sometimes been called the “ Sacri- 
ficial Theology,” or, still shorter, the “ Blood Theology.” 
We cannot say that we altogether like this last mode of 
designating it. The phrase sounds as if it was designed to 
awaken a prejudice in the outset against a certain set of 
opinions, and to stamp them with odium; though we know 
that those who use it would repudiate any such intent. But 
if we dislike the name, still more do we dislike the thing. 
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While we view with profound awe the sufferings of Christ, 
and are humbly grateful, as we trust, for the connection 
between them and human redemption, we have no relish 
for the everlasting pulpit repetition of the few Scripture 
phrases relating to the blood of Christ, which suggested 
themselves, rhetorically, by way of comparison, to the Jew- 
ish taste of some of the sacred writers. Thankful that they 
found in the Gospel more than the religion of Moses gave 
them, and wishing to commend that Gospel to those familiar 
with the temple service, it was most natural that they 
should speak of Jesus as their sacrifice, their passover, the 
lamb slain for them, by whose blood they were redeemed. 
Doubtless they meant by these expressions just what Jesus 
himself meant when he said: “ Greater love hath no man 
than this, that he lay down his life for his friend. I lay 
down my life for my friends. I am the Good Shepherd, 
who giveth his life for the sheep.” It was a barbarian 
taste and a pagan training which constructed out of these 
expressions the monstrous doctrine that God’s nature or law 
required a victim, and was satisfied by blood. More en- 
ligtened and spiritual conceptions are gradually supplanting 
this traditional heathenism; but the dark shadow is pro- 
jected even into our times. 

We have recently had an intimation of the lingering at- 
tachment for the “ Blood Theology,” which perhaps is hard- 
ly worth noticing, and yet is somewhat interesting, as it 
certainly is instructive. At the literary exercises at Dart- 
mouth College this last summer, the distinguished physician 
and poet, Oliver Wendell Holmes, kindly appeared as a 
substitute for Hon. Rufus Choate, whose ill-health prevented 
him from giving the oration before the Alumni of that 
institution. In the course of his able and interesting dis- 
course, Dr. Holmes made some allusion to the poet Cowper, 
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whom he could not compliment for always possessing a 
healthy mind or a true poetical taste. We do not suppose 
that the Doctor’s opinions on this point are singular; but 
with this we have nothing to do. In “ The Congregational- 


ist,’— an Evangelical newspaper published in Boston, — * 


there appeared a week or two afterwards a reproof of the 
learned and witty orator, from which we take the following 
extract : — 


‘© Has Dr. Holmes no sympathy with those sweet, pathetic, 
tender, child-like lines, written by Cowper on the receipt of his 
mother’s picture? Has he ever sung one of Cowper’s hymns, — 
one which has thrilled thousands of hearts at the thought of the 
infinite, eternal, unutterable love expressed in the lines: 

‘There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins ; 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood 

Lose all their guilty stains,’ — 
has Dr. Holmes ever sung it, or has he ever heard it sung, with- 
out feeling some emotion? If he has felt emotion, then why 
the declaration? But if he has not seen anything beautiful, or 
_ experienced anything pleasurable, at this description of the ever- 
flowing fountain of God’s love for sinful man, there are thousands 
who have, and they will indignantly spurn the declaration that 
‘Cowper never was better employed than when tending hares.’ 
It is possible that Dr. Holmes did not reflect that on every Sab- 
bath day in Christian temples, the world over, and by family altars 
morning and evening, the assertion is disputed. It may not be 
poetry according to Dr. Holmes’s ideal, but it is such poetry as 
redeemed humanity loves to read.”’ 


Our readers will form their own opinion about the merit 
of Cowper’s poetry, and its value as an aid in devotion. 
We now call attention to the stanza here quoted, and which 
is declared to be “such poetry as redeemed humanity loves 
to read.” Perhaps it is. We must acknowledge that we 
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know of many excellent and devout persons who sometimes 
sing the above lines with apparent satisfaction. We believe, 
however, that they never pause to reflect upon the literal 
meaning of the words, which they receive as expressing 
only the general truth that Jesus has done something for 
them for which they ought to be unspeakably thankful. It 
is not for us to carp at any words in which a devout mind 
may utter forth its holiest feelings, and we should be alarmed 
at our own spiritual condition if we did not ourselves sympa- 
thize with the general truth we have here stated. 

But this general truth comes short of the thought of Dr. 
Holmes’s critic. He sees a far different meaning in Cow- 
per’s stanza. We have not reached it,— longo intervallo. 
He finds here something specific, concrete, and literal. The 
idea of a victim satisfying all, of blood in sufficient quantities 
to atone for all, and of a change wrought ab extra as quick 
as one can plunge into a stream, — this is the idea that 
towers up in this couplet, and makes it a favorite with 
many. 

And this is the Blood Theology. We cannot say that 
we “experience anything pleasurable” in the above ex- 
pression of it. Nothing but respect for the feelings of our 
fellow-Christians prevents us from writing the epithet which 
springs instinctively to our lips. Conceive that by the word 
“JTmmanuel” a Trinitarian means a third part of God him- 
self, and then try to give anything like a literal interpreta- 
tion to the lines! We may look for the ideas here ex- 
pressed among the followers of Odin and Juggernaut; can 
you find them in the Sermon on the Mount, in the Lord’s 
Prayer, in the parable of the Prodigal Son? Do you not 
see in these a plane of thought, a style of conception, an 
insight into spiritual realities, from which the lines of Cow- 
per are as far removed as the heavens are above the earth, 
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or as the east is from the west? If it be in the sense here 
last described that “redeemed humanity loves to read” 
this poetry, it is certain, as it seems to us, that this human- 
ity needs to be redeemed again. 

After all, the most instructive view of the incident we 
have noticed is found in the proof it furnishes of the tenacity 
with which, even in this age of the world, some cling to the 
Blood Theology. We say many boastful things about uni- 
versal education, and general enlightenment. With how 
many thousands a picture of blood has far more moving power 
than a simple statement of spiritual truth! If we look again 
to Cowper’s stanza, what do we find it to be but a hieroglyph, 
owing its chief influence to the fact that it presents a bloody 
picture to the mnd, as distinctly as, a thousand years ago, 
some rude drawing presented a like picture to the eye of 
some savage worshipper? We live in an age of the world 
which is not yet educated to a point above being most in- 
fluenced by such outward, rude, and inadequate. symbols. 
The simplicity and spirituality that are in Christ cannot 
yet be popularly appreciated. A pure faith would lose one 
of the chief proofs of its purity, were it at once universally 
received. A true theology must have certain conditions for 
its success. A deeper education and a more refined civili- 
zation will by and by prepare the way for its triumph, when 
all shall see, what at least one saw two thousand years ago, 
that the Lord loveth not sacrifices and is not pleased with 
blood offerings, —that the only sacrifices acceptable to him 
are those of a broken and contrite heart. 
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Ovr missionary at Calcutta, under date of January 9, 
1858, gives some interesting statistics in regard to the 
amount of mental activity among the natives of India. 
These facts have quite surprised us. We had no concep- 
tion that so many books were there printed and circulated. 
The importance of procuring competent translators of our 
literature is placed in a strong and convincing light. We 
see the reason why our missionary is so eager to obtain a 
knowledge of the native tongue, and to secure translators in 
young men educated in America. 


*€ Hopefully the New Year opens upor us. The rebellion sub- 
sides, and not only is there no check put by it upon mission labor, 
but it is sure to enlighten the missionary and strengthen him to 
work more efficiently than before. I hope it is as well with you 
as it appears to be with us. I am particularly busy in getting off 
two young men for America. If it be only as translators of our best 
American morality and religion into their vernacular Bengalee, 
we shall need them as soon and as fast as we can show them the 
Western world, give them two or three years to drink of its 
spirit, and then bring them back to head-quarters in Calcutta. 
Without actual contact with the spirit of Christian society, these 
and like young men can never get those zdeas and practical convic- 
tions, out of which true Janguage must ever flow. Suppose they 
never preach an hour in bazaar, or by roadside, or in matted chapel ; 
still, as translators alone, we positively need them, and many more 
like them; i. e. if we are in for it, and really mean to arise and. 
come to the glorious part which Providence assigns us in the 
great work of evangelizing India. One thing alone, apart from 
all other qualifications, would be reason enough for sending these 
men to you. Speaking and writing English well, they also speak 
and write, with natural ease, though how purely I cannot 
judge, the vernacular tongue of thirty-five millions of men, — of 
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men who are ignorant as little children, and vicious because igno- 
rant and tempted and weak as babes. God calls us to come to 
these children of Bengal and teach them. Knowledge is 
power, knowledge is strength, both to will and conscience; and 
by such moral and spiritual and other knowledge as God our 
common Father has given us in trust for them, they can be 
- made strong and wise and religiously good. England was once 
styled ‘ perfidious Albion,’ just as men now talk, and too truly, of 
the ‘perfidious’ Bengalee. It has come to pass that the plain 
English of any tase is the plain ¢ruth of it; and why may not the 
same be true, one day, of the plain Bengalee of a matter? 
‘¢Should my life be spared for some years in India, I may 
wisely devote a portion of time to the supervision of such a work 
of translation as I have already referred to. ~I am not able, as yet, 
to deal fluently either with Hindostanee, the universal language 
of Hindostan, which I can manage to speak and do speak daily; 
or with Bengalee, the native dialect of Bengal, which I begin to 
read with some smoothness in the vernacular New Testament; or 
with the Sanscrit (or Sungskreet), the ‘ well of language unde- 
filed,’ out of which all the higher and more abstract terms of relig- 
ious thought will have to be drawn. I give a couple of hours 
almost daily to the study of Sanscrit; but it is a so deep-rooted 
and towering speech, that to get fairly possessed of it is like 
attempting to dig up a banian-tree, with its thousand trunks, 
capable of shading an army; and to take it stem by stem from the 
soil, roots, fibres, and all. I long for the early, boyish facility 
and disengagedness of old Latin school days, wherewith to 
take it up and take it in; but with a correspondence that refuses 
all the limits I would assign to it, and a steady influx of visitors 
and talkers, and the pastoral charge of a small but well-united 
congregation, I know not the name of leisure. I almost feel it a 
duty to run away from Calcutta for a month or two now and then, 
— if for no other purpose, in order to gain time for a little undis- 
turbed digging among Sanscrit roots. ‘That language once mas- 
tered, I shall have but little more trouble with the (seventy or 
eighty) dialects of Upper India. I shall have a key to them 
all. Then, with this key in my hand or brain, I may super- 
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intend our band of translators, and give the finishing stroke to 
their work. 

‘* Allow me in this connection to give you a few lines from a 
pamphlet, not long since put forth by ‘ The General Conference 
of Bengal Missionaries,’ in which Conference, I need not add, I 
was forbidden to take part. The pamphlet before me was kindly 
given by the Rey. James Long of the ‘Church Mission,’ Cal- 
cutta, and is, as I understand, a production of his own earnest 
good sense. He says: ‘The formation of a Christian vernacular 
literature is an object of unspeakably great importance at the 
present time, when plans are being organized by the Bengal gov- 
ernment for imparting a secular vernacular education to the thirty- 
five millions of mental serfs, throughout the Jength and breadth of 
Bengal, who speak the Bengalee language; and for communicat- 
ing a higher style of secular instruction to the eighty thousand 
vernacular schools which already exist, and have existed for ages, 
in Bengal and Behar. Government has lately issued a notification, 
declaring that the ability to read and write his own vernacular 
language shall be a sine gua non for every person appointed toa 
situation, the monthly salary of which is over six rupees; and 
ordering the preference to be given to those who can read and 
write, over those who cannot, for all offices, however small the 
salary. . . . .. There are twenty-five millions of people knowing 
only Bengalee, whose views of Christianity can be gained only 
through the medium of their mother tongue. The mind of the 
masses is awakening from its torpor, and the activity of the ver- 
nacular press is one of its signs.’ In 1821 it was reckoned a 
wonder by the editor of ‘ The Friend of India,’ that 20,000 vol- 
umes were printed and sold among the natives within the previous 
ten years. ‘In 1835, we have the fact that 418,275 books and 
pamphlets in Bengalee issued from the native press during that 
year, the greater part of which were sold within the year; while 
since the commencement of this century more than sixteen hundred 
works have been printed in Bengalee, being either original compo- 
sitions, or else translations from the Sanscrit, English, or Persian! 
These have had a circulation of probably not less than twenty 
millions of copies; but over all these how little influence have 
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Christians had!..... We have a fine example of what. can 
be done in this respect, in Neff’s labors among the barbarous 
peasants of the High Alps...... The Americans are begin- 
ning a movement which is much sympathized with in England, 
namely, that the teaching of native village churches should devolve 
on natives, and that only the exercise of the office of superinten- 
dent should be European. Let any one witness, as I have done, 
a congregation of two hundred men and a hundred and fifty women 
listening with the deepest attention to a recitation of the life of 
Ram, and he will feel how much a Christian literature is needed,’ 
&c. In order to show the kind of Bengalee books published by 
Bengalees, uninfluenced, so far as we can judge, by. anything Chris- 
tian, or anything beside their own good sense and their hunger for 
genuine instruction, Mr. Long gives the following extremely in- 
teresting, though brief, table of statistics. The following at least, 
he says, will eseape the soubriquet of ‘ filthy trash.’ Bengalees, of 
themselves, it should appear, have, within a limited time, printed 
and scattered over Bengal the following works: — 

“© ¢ Educational. Arithmeties, 5; Dictionaries and Vocabularies, 
56 ; Ethics and Moral Tales, 67 ; Geographies and Maps, 26; Ge- 
ometry, &c., 3; Grammars, 29; Historical and Biographical, 47 ; 
Medical Works, 24; Mental Philosophy, 3; Natural History, 24; 
Natural Philosophy, 18; Political Economy, 1; School System, 
1; Spelling-books, 35; Readers, 32. Total, 371. 

“¢¢ Taterary and Miscellaneous. Law Books, 88 ; Almanacs, 20 ; 
Magazines, 44 ; Newspapers, 78; Poetry, 21; Popular Songs, 38; 
Tales, 50; Miscellaneous, 114. Total, 453. 

“*¢ Theological (including in this instanee Christian tracts) 
as follows: Serampore (Bengalee) Tracts, 85; Tract Society’s 
Tracts (in Bengalee), 77; Christian Books, 53; Mussulman Ben- 
galee, 40; Pauranic, 98; Shivite, 35; Vaishnuvite, 80; Vedantic, 
39. Total, 507. Making with other works a grand total of more 
than 1,400 books.’ 

‘Mr. Long thinks that vernacular education has declined since 
1835; and that English schools, however useful to the compara- 
tively insignificant number which attend them, ‘ have had little in- 
fluence on the masses.’ He strongly urges, also, that at least ‘ the 
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first year of every missionary who comes to this country should be 
devoted entirely to the acquisition of the Bengalee language; 
whereas, — as things now go,—‘the chief educational strength 
of missions is given to teaching in English, and vernacular educa- 
tion is left to random efforts. And, finally, he adds, ‘ We require 
missionaries who may devote their whole time to the preparation 
of vernacular school-books, and to examining Bengalee schools.’ 
** These statements seem to me to be richly suggestive of an an- 
swer to a natural question as to our methods of doing good. An 
answer may be wanted just now,—or at least will be wanted 
as soon as it is known that our two young men, and’ Bengalee 
Hindoos both of them, are upon the sea and actually coming to 
your care, — to the question, What do you propose to do with them 
after some two or three years of contact with Western life and 
American teaching? It is clear that we shall have enough to do 
with them, and with twenty more like them. These two men are 
now fully supporting themselves by their labors in the educational 
department in government employ. Is it probable that they will be 
a drag and a burden and useless creatures; when you have given 
them an increase of the best sort of knowledge, and after their 
journey half round the world and back has given them self-reliance 
and a prestige that is needed above all things by a Bengalee who 
would exert a powerful influence for good over Bengalees? Let 
any man who doubts the mental capacity of this race, —a race 
that has never yet visited America, — let him once hear, as I often 
hear, them conversing with perfect fluency in three languages, and 
one of those the English tongue; and then ask how many Ameri- 
can merchants could converse fluently, say, in Persian, French, 
and English, all within the same ten minutes! How many pro- 
fessors in a college could doit! A few, I grant you, but how 
few! No, thank God, there is no fear that we shall cast our seed, 
our intellectual seed at least, on the wayside or on a rock, where 
it can grow to no earthly or heavenly result, when we take the 
fair or medium intelligence of the Bengalee and treat it as we con- 


template treating Philip Gangooly.”’ 


Under date of February 22, 1858, Mr. Dall gives the 
We * 
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following interesting information in regard to the Hindoo 
Trinity. 

‘‘ Little things impress us deeply at certain times, without our 
being able to say why. So it is that the cross of the Hindoo 
Trinity has struck me of late, and given me thoughts and feelings 
more than I can express. The one thought I will mention now, 
and the only one, is this. As Hindoo temples are everywhere 
crumbling, and scarcely a new one is built, so down with them 
comes the trinity which was always theirs, always a heathen, 
never a properly Christian doctrine. Very many of the idol tem- 
ples in this part of the world are surmounted by an iron cross, 
which in Christian lands would proclaim the building to be a 
Roman Catholic or old-fashioned Trinitarian church. Let me 
draw you this cross. 

[Here is given a pen-sketch. ] 
Here you have the cross of the genuine and aboriginal Trinity. 
Behold the strictly heathen cross of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, 
three in one. The genuine Trinity, I say again, all that ever ex- 
isted, is falling before the simplicity which is in Christ. Down, 
down it is going, with the time-blackened, never-to-be-rebuilded 
temples of the East, the baby-houses of old superstition. You 
remember how this matter was treated by Sir William Jones, 
the great Oriental scholar, whom Lord Teignmouth tried so hard 
to prove a sound Trinitarian in his letters to Bishop Burgess, in 
1814, but who was an uncompromising hater of the Hindoo 
Trinity. The iron trinities that overtopped a Sheev temple, which 
we passed just as we left Dacca, made me shudder that Christian- 
ity should be so wounded in the house of her friends ; and forcibly 
recalled Sir William’s words of honest indignation, when he 
said: ‘ Very respectable natives have assured me that one or two 
missionaries have been absurd enough, in their zeal for the con- 
version of the gentiles, to urge that the Hindoos were even now 
almost Christians, because their Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva were 
no other than the Christian Trinity: a sentence in which we can 
only doubt whether the folly, ignorance, or impiety predominates. 
N othing,” continues Sir William, ‘can be more evident, than that 
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the Indian Triad and that of Plato — which he calls the supreme 
Good, the Reason, and the Soul — are infinitely removed from the 
holiness and sublimity of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, 
and that the tenet of our Church cannot without profaneness be 
compared with that of the Hindoos.’ I wish Sir William 
Jones had been privileged to read Brother Cordner’s ‘ Historic 
Origin and Progress of the Doctrine of the Trinity.’ I be- 
lieve that he would have arisen from it to say, ‘No, I err; the 
Hindoo Triad is all the Trinity that exists: let it fall and be over- 
grown with weeds,—the sooner the better.” A temple on the 
Old Ganges looms up for all the world like a Trinity steeple, and 
is seen for miles around. I wish I were a better draughtsman. 
The trinity tips stand out on the blue sky, and fully realized to me 
what Brother Green of Brookfield Means, I suppose, by saying 
that the temples of the heathen bristle with trinities, or are 
written all over with trinities. It is asad and depressing sight, 
as sad as it is universal, where reign the thirty-three millions 
of the gods of the heathen. How long, O Lord, how long 
shall these things be? Thy will be done; yet come, come 
quickly, and reign as the only God! What think you of having 
it written over the entrance of that Rammohun Roy school 
which seems like to be ours some day, ‘ God is one and without 
a second,’ in Sanscrit, from the Vedas, —‘ There is no God but 
God,’ in Arabic, from the Koran, — and ‘ One is your Father, 
even God,’ in Greek and Bengalee and English, from the Bible? 

“We read our fifth Half-Yearly Report yesterday: press of 
work and the embarkation of a man to America having deferred 
thus far into our sixth half-year the preparation and presentation 
of that report. Could you aid us to print it? for our balance-sheet 
shows us in debt 173 rupees ! —so many of our former helpers have 
left Calcutta, and for the most part our recruits are native young 
men who have little or no money. Beg our friends to give up the 
delusion of a self-supporting mission to the heathen. Was sucha 
thing ever heard of? Never. The progressive ‘ Vedantists’ 
(as we call them) are translating portions of Dewey’s works, and 
giving them to the Bengalee public in their vernacular monthly 
‘ Puttrika.’ One of the handsomest and best located churches in 
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Calcutta, ‘The Free Church of Scotland,’ stands upon the very 
spot for which the Calcutta Unitarians paid 12,000 rupees, in 
1828. It was sold to them, through a power of attorney, for 
about one third of its cost in 1843 (if my memory serves). In your 
next package of books please send a supply of the Sunday-school 
manual called The Life of Jesus for our three or four schools in 
the interior towns. Accept our thanks also for twenty sets of 
Channing’s Works, and some other good and needful books by the 
Blandina Dudley, all safe and in fine order.”’ 


Alluding to his tour through Eastern Bengal, which gave 
him an opportunity of carefully observing the condition of 
the great mass of the common people, the cultivators of the 
soil, the ryots, Mr. Dall m® another letter presents some in- 
teresting facts on this point. 


«¢ With respect to the ryots, I have only room now to say, that 
for some cause or other they do love and welcome everywhere the 
presence of a European. The Bengal missionaries have I think 
at this moment a petition before Parliament in England for the 
exertion of its strong hand to stay the oppressions of the Euro- 
pean planter, which they affirm are grinding the ryot to the dust. 
Doubtless they know whereof they affirm. It fell to me, however, 
to discover no such oppressions, but, on the other hand, to notice 
far more alleviations than oppressions. 1 was deeply interested, 
for one thing, in the almost daily court held by the planter, (the 
‘ Cutcherry,’ as the word is in India,) for the sole behoof of the 
ryot, to deliver him from the oppression of his neighbor. While 
at the Muddenderree Plantation I heard the European Zemindar 
there pronounce judgment, and assign a certain piece of landed 
property to two widows (Bengalees), the most helpless of all help- 
less women, as they are. Six months’ investigation of papers 
and hearing of witnesses had preceded this decision. Here was 
surely a labor of love. I shall not soon forget the murmur of 
satisfaction that hummed through the room when the judgment 
was at last declared. Though the law of the land does not rec- 
ognize these family courts or private Cutcherries, they are held 
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almost daily, as I am told, on every plantation which passes into 

European hands. The ryots everywhere prefer them to the 
legal courts, and uniformly, with almost never an exception, 

abide by their decisions. I do not say that the condition of 
the ryot is not wretched as wretched can well be, —in deep ig- 

norance of God and dread of devils, day and night, year in and 

year out. There is scarcely a more pitiable pauper on the earth, 

if you speak of what is of the mind, heart, or soul. Still I must 

say, that, for the short time that I was with them, no signs ap- 

peared of grinding oppression or of practical enslavement where 

the management of affairs was in English hands. A large major- 
' ity, however, of the landlords (Zemindars) are natives of Bengal. 
Of their treatment of the ryot I have seen too little to be able to 
speak. The only native planter in whose house I was a guest 
was the generous patron of the Goberdanga school, whose works 
show that he loves to do good. To the eye, plantations in Bengal 
appear very much like plantations in Mississippi, ‘ except those 
bonds.’ The ryot huts are, if anything, a little more wretched and 
dirty than the slave quarters. ‘That is all. At least this is true 
in that season when the floods come, and all is either deep water 
or mud and mire. It is hard to realize or believe in the extreme 
cheapness of labor in India, or to conceive of a man’s labor being val- 
ued at from one to three rupees a month, —i. e. at from fifty cents a 
month to a dollar andahalf! Think of half a dollar for the month 
the wages of a laboring man! This, you see, is like our giving no 
wages at all in America; at least so far as it bears on the rapid 
accumulation of wealth. J need not, even in parenthesis, warn you 
not to imagine me recreant to my old creed of the sin of slavehold- 
ing. All I meant to say is, that the Bengal planter has to make 
his wealth out of a human being almost as wretchedly ignorant 
and brutish as the American slave. The immediate encourage- 
ment for Europeans to be planters here is that ryotwary labor 
gives them the same rapidly acquired wealth as the most success- 
ful slave labor. Of course very few of the planters are philanthro- 
pists. The good of the ryot is not their chief purpose. Now and 
then a planter here will tell you, that, if he could make it for his 
own interest, he would drive the ryot even as the African slave is 
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driven. Happily he cannot do this. Were he to attempt it, his 
ryots would soon leave him and his plantation to go to grass, 
and seek a locality in which they might find themselves better 
treated. If the ryot be lazy or insolent, he receives a blow on the 
spot. But either he somehow feels that he deserved it, and says, 
‘Thank ye, sir,’ or resentment is too deep a passion to be 
cherished by the childish Hindoo. He is not yet man enough to 
lay it to heart. I am happy to inform you that there is no such 
thing as a whipping-post, nor a regular ryot-whip, — though to 
enforce payment of rent and of other dues there are plenty of 
minor tortures, such as most Hindoo parents inflict on their half- 
grown children or Asiatic schoolmasters on their pupils, — bad 
enough in all conscience, but not really more severe than the 
ferule of a British pedagogue in Yorkshire.” 


From a letter of May 7, 1858, we extract a few para- 
graphs, relating to the general condition of the mission, and 
the proneness of the uninstructed to gross idolatry. 


‘¢ The extreme heat of the year isupon us. The tanks or arti- 
ficial water-ponds, which refresh the eye at almost every turn in 
Calcutta, are fast getting dried up. In many of them the water 
is so low as to begin to kill the fish which are relied on to keep 
the water pure. But we to-day are thanking Him who gives us 
rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food 
and gladness. While I write, the thunder is crashing over the 
sky, and it is so dark at this hour — one o’clock at noon —I have 
to hold my paper at the window to see to write. The coolness 
— O how sweet it is! — that comes with these first heavy showers 
after six months of clear sunshine, with scarcely a fleck of the 
flossiest cloud to be seen during the whole time. It is a strange 
experience, and worth a voyage to India to understand. With our 
mission, all is onward, — slowly but surely onward. Two days 
ago I received a letter, signed by two young men, — both of whom 
have been much with me, expressing a wish to be baptized and 
go to America. The mercantile depression is so heavy on our 
friends just now, that I fear we shall not for some time be able to 
send another man. Indeed, my own impression is against sending 
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another until we have further advices from the Home Committee 
_on this point. Whether or not another be speedily sent, please 
let our friends bear in mind that men of gOod characters and intel- 
lectual capacity are waiting to come over the sea, as fast as pro- 
vision ean be made for them at Meadville or elsewhere in the 
United States. Our part of the work, i. e. finding the men, is not 
likely to fail, but rather to abound and superabound. 

‘* The boys of the school of the Rajah of Burdwan have been (as 
they write me) subscribing among them and collecting five rupees, 
to procure, for the space of one year, ten copies of our Sunday- 
School Gazette. If I had fifty copies of every issue, I presume they 
would all be called for. With their large and well-executed en- 
gravings, they teach what no mere words can teach, and have a 
missionary power beyond that of the best translations. Bear in 
mind that idols are the ¢oys of religion, or would be if they could 
be kept pure from foul rites and songs (as they seldom or never 
are). ‘The most hopeful view of the fact that the large majority 
of Asiatics are idolaters is, that they have somehow kept them- 
selves back in the baby-time of the world’s life, and are a set of 
boys, who are just learning to give up fondling their dolls and 
sucking their thumbs and clinging to mamma (tradition). More 
and more every year are getting ashamed ofit. Education is pulling 
their thumbs out of their mouths, and what we have to do is to put 
manly speech therein. We can do it, in due time, if we faint not. 
Meantime, pictures that speak of home duty and school fidelity and 
garden or field labor, and of true republican energy and self-reli- 
ance, —these are teachers that instantly speak Bengalee here, in the 
school and home and zenana, as well as in New England: they 
speak English everywhere. But enough; for you see how much 
may be made, must be made, of well-illustrated religious news- 
papers in bringing our brethren of Asia to the feet of Jesus, and 
back to the house and bosom of their Father and our Father. Be 
sure to keep supplying us as regularly as you have lately done 
with copies of ail the issues of the Sunday-School Gazette. 

‘Speaking of Asiatics as idolaters, some friend may ask if 
Arabia, Persia, Turkestan, and a portion of British India and of 
the Chinese empire, are not professedly Mahometan. Yes, pro- 
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fessedly they are. But ignorance and superstition are inseparable, 
so that a good part of these Mahometans are believers in charms, 
talismans, the black art, alchemy; astrology, &c. Not a few of 
them actually frequent the idol temples, and, when any calamity 
impends, offer sacrifice there as much as the Hindoos and other 
professed idolaters. Let me tell you of a conversation I had inmy 
room here the other day with a Mahometan, illustrating this 
matter. Every dire disease has, of course, its god or goddess to 
be propitiated, whenever that disease prevails. Now, whether the 
fact be so or not, the people of Bengal say that the cholera was 
imported here; or that (to use their expression) the goddess of 
cholera lives in the West and is a Mussulman-. They have ac- 
cordingly no Bengalee name for cholera. They give her the Hin- 
dostanee (Moslem) name of Ola-ootta, the goddess of down and up 
(purging and vomiting) ; more commonly she is called Ola Beebee, 
Down Lady, or Lady Down. She has a temple, near that of Kali at 
Kalighat, two miles south of Calcutta ; and the air around the idol of 
Ola Beebee is rent at this cholera season of the year by mourning 
fathers and sons, widows, sisters, and mothers, shouting, ‘ Ola 
Beebee! rokya korro! Ola Beebee! rokya korro!’?— ‘Save us! 
Save us, O Lady of purging!’ The Bengalee word for the Moslem 
Beebee, lady, is Isshuree, goddess. Well, my chaprassee, or errand- 
man, about thirty-five years of age, is a devout Mahometan, who 
always prays with his face towards Mecca fifteen minutes ata time, 
five times a day. Hearing from my Sanscrit pundit that Ma- 
hometaus prayed and sacrificed to Ola Beebee when those they 
loved were struck with cholera, I was inclined to doubt it. So 
I called to my chaprassee, and asked him if he worshipped or 
sacrificed to Ola. Very quietly he said, ‘ Yes, he did.” * How 
lately have you done so?’ ‘ My brother was ill of cholera, three 
months ago,’ he said, ‘and I then offered a goat in sacrifice to the 
idol.’ ‘ Did it serve any good purpose?’ I asked. ‘ Yes,’ he 
replied; though, for his own part he thought the doctor’s stuff 
which his brother swallowed did him more good than the 
goat which Ola got from him in sacrifice. He said this with- 
out the sign of a smile upon his face, and, on the contrary, with an 
honest solemnity which made it extremely difficult for me to keep 
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my countenance. The sad fact, and the only one that I desire to 
_ leave with you, is, that in idolatrous countries Mahometans rapidly 
degenerate into idolatry ; since the Koran has never taught its 
devotees the grand duty of a man’s educating his own children, 
nor the grander one of educating the entire people; or, if there 
be anything of the sort in the Koran, it lies there as yet undis- 
covered by Mahometans. Only Christianity bids men ‘ know the 
truth ’ and ‘ search all scriptures ’ for the inspired wisdom of God, 
and for the ability to love the Lord, the one God, with all the 
mind.’? 


A few words from a letter of June 3d must close our 
present extracts from our far-off but most’ faithful corre- 
spondent. 


“Dear Friend and Brother: — We are passing through an 
intenser season of heat than Calcutta has known, some say, for fif- 
teen years. We have had but two or three ‘ Norwesters’ since 
March, — those black and crashing thunder-gusts to which we 
cold-country birds generally look as the grand compensators of the 
wilting and sickening heat. Cholera, of course, has prevailed 
extensively, not only among the English troops, who still crowd 
into the country, but also among the poor Hindoos, who scarcely 
know how to protect themselves from the killing exhalations and 
malaria; and if they did, would, most of them, be too poverty- 
stricken or too indolent to use their knowledge. 

“JT have this moment returned from visiting the Cholera Hospi- 
tal (I am one of the committee) in the heart of the native city, — 
‘ Black-town,’ as it now emphatically shows itself along all its 
thoroughfares, by reason of the mismanaged attempts of the street 
cleansers to clear the choked drains of their steaming, deadly 
wealth. | 

“<7 am sorry to say that our friend and ‘ Elder,’ Samuel Smith, 
Esq., has been ill with cholera since I last wrote you. Though at 
one time dangerously ill, his elastic and unabused constitution 
has enabled him with God’s blessing to come rapidly to his usual 
health again, or nearly so. He owes nota little to the watchful- 
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ness and promptitude of our good Dr. T. W. Wilson, whose 
former attendance on myself, when I occasionally required a 
physician, was an unrequited service to our mission. Mr. Smith’s 
rooms, you know, like my own room, open into our mission hall, 
which has enabled me to be constantly within call during his ill- 
ness, without an hour’s interruption of the pressing duties of the 
mission. Among these, or rather at the heart of them, I am 
happily able to reckon, for six months past, the daily reading of the 
Scriptures at our breakfast-table, with social prayer. For the 
happy opening of this family service, it is no more than just to say 
that we have to thank a widowed daughter of Mr. Smith’s, who 
(a good Trinitarian) spent a month here with her father, last 
autumn, on her way home to Ireland. 

‘“*Though ‘the rains’ have not yet set in, we have had rain 
enough to quicken into growth around us the most luxuriant 
vegetation in the world. The devout heart cannot but exclaim, 
God is in the flowers! The floral glory of Calcutta and its 
neighborhood, at this moment, would surprise and dazzle you, 
There is one tree in particular which might well be called the 
golden-red bonfire-tree, which is now blazing in every square and 
‘compound,’ and above every garden in the city. Its acacia-like 
foliage, of the richest green, spreads itself abroad like a large 
and-well-pruned Baldwin apple-tree. Its every blossom is as big 
as a (single) Dutch tulip, and quite as gorgeous in its variegated 
coloring. Arriving in this city three years ago, I saw on every 
hand a brilliant exotic, —a bush brought originally into notice by 
Mr. Poinsett, our once United States Consul to Mexico. This 
beauty, with its singular whorl of scarlet or cherry-colored leaves 
(not petals), is or was one of the chief ornaments of our New 
England ‘ Botanical Garden’ at Cambridge. In many an under- 
graduate and over-graduate stroll in that garden, I have heard it 
remarked that nothing could be so splendid as the Poinsettii 
pulcherrimus. Now, though the American Poinsettii is growing 
around my walks in the utmost profusion, it ‘ pales its ineffectual 
fires’ before the glories of my golden bonfire-tree, the Ponciana 
pulcherrima, Pardon this June-day episode on the flowery works 
of God, this tramp among the trees. I see not how a man 
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ean retain any freshness of soul, any of his childhood’s hopes of 
paradise, in India, who does not love flower’, and who cares 
not to be walking with God in his garden, in the cool of the day. 
In no wise could I dispense with flowers and trees, and their 
refreshing ottos, in this ‘ crowded loneliness’ of Asiatic life, 


‘Where ever-moving myriads seem to say, 
Go! thou art naught to us, nor we to thee, — away!” 


“So far as we are able to judge, everything connected with our 
‘ propagation of the Gospel in India’ is progressing as usual with 
slow and steady increase. I have late letters from Goberdanga and 
Dacca on the east, and from Bombay and Secunderabad, in the far 
west and southwest. Our letters and reports from Madras come 
in as regularly as ever. How is it, that, after all the facts and 
appeals for our hunger-bitten and well-nigh forsaken fellow- 
Christians in Madras, no word has reached them from America. 
The Quarterly Journal of November last, I see, reports of $25 or 
$ 30 given in America to Madras ; but from their letters, received 
yesterday, it appears that they have not yet heard of it. The price 
of food was never higher than it is now in India, perhaps never so 
high. How, then, dwells the love of God in us who so strangely 
neglect our Lord Jesus in his little ones? V. Elisha, the pastor 
of the little flock at Secunderabad, seems to be giving, so far as I 
can learn, both time, and, out of his poverty, a little money, to 
keep the chapel in repair and keep the handful of worshippers 
together. Isay ‘handful,’ but there may be more, as he writes 
me that they have just sent a hundred rupees to help erect the 
new chapel in Chittoor, half-way between Secunderabad and 
Madras. Does no one at home yet speak of coming to India to 
help us? They say that the spirit is moving all men to pray 
strongly in New England and throughout the United States. 
Will there grow out of that praying no fresh zeal for giving the 
knowledge of Christ to the larger half of the world he came to 
save, — men who have not as yet jeard of his coming ?’”’ 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


July 19, 1858. — Present, Messrs. Hall, Stebbins, Rog- 
ers, Hedge, Whipple, Lincoln, Brigham, and the Secretary. 

A eommunication from Rey. Dr. Gannett was received, 
proposing a personal interview with the Board, to communi- 
cate some facts in regard to the present situation and needs 
of Antioch College. The Board gratefully received the 
suggestion, and were interested in the information which Dr. 
Gannett presented. The subject of extending further aid 
to the College was for the present postponed, in order to ob- 
tain first a full view of the condition of the finances of the 
Association. 

It was voted that Messrs. Clark, Rogers, and Whipple 
be a committee to report at the next meeting of the Board 
a full and minute account of the present condition of the 
debts and resources of the Association. 

A communication was received from Rev. A. A. Liver- 
more, Editor of the New York Inquirer, proposing to 
liquidate a debt due from the New York Unitarian Associa- 
tion by advertising our publications in the colunms of the 
New York Inquirer. It was voted to accept the proposal. 

The subject of the rights of the Association in the Van 
Polanen Chapel, in Bridgeport, Connecticut, came up for 
consideration, and was finally referred to Messrs. Stebbins 
and Miles, to report at the next meeting. 


August 2, 1858.— Present, Messrs. Hall, Stebbins, Rog- 
ers, Clark, Brigham, Alger, and the Secretary. 

The committee appointed at the last meeting to consider 
the rights of the Association in the Unitarian Church in 
Bridgeport, reported that, through the failure of the Society 
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in Bridgeport to sustain regular worship, the property un- 
doubtedly vested in the Association, by the express provis- 
ions of the deed of Madame Van Polanen. They accord- 
ingly recommended that a committee be appointed to take 
the steps necessary to effect a sale of the same. The report 
was accepted, and Messrs. Miles and Clark were appointed 
the committee. 

Hon. Henry B. Rogers, from the committee to report 
on the state of the finances of the Association, submitted a 
minute account, which was the subject of a prolonged dis- 
cussion, of both of which we offer the following abridgment. 

He reported that the debts and liabilities of the Associa- 
tion, June 1, 1858, amounted to $9,727.64. This includes 
money borrowed to make a loan of $2,000 to Antioch 
College. The other debts, $ 7,727.64, were incurred by bills, 
chiefly for printing and paper, which in the ordinary expe- 
rience of the Association, as seen in the last four years, it 
would have been able to liquidate, but which have accumu- 
lated in consequence of diminished receipts, both from sales 
and contributions, during the late hard times. 

The property and resources of the Association amount to 
$19,405.13. This does not include a bequest of $7,000, 
which in the course of a few years will be available, nor 
does it include the Grahame Fund of $10,000, the interest 
of which the Association regularly receives. The sum of 
these is $36,405.13. But in the first-named amount is in- 
cluded some property from which little or no revenue can 
at once be derived, such as property in the Bridgeport 
church, the Kansas church, stereotype plates, sheet stock, 
books on hand, and old unsettled accounts. 

From the Treasurer’s books it appears that during the 
last four years the sum of $ 28,163.33 has been received, 
which was specially appropriated by the donors for the 
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Book Fund. This amount has been fully invested as a 
working capital in the book business, according to the inten- 
tion of the donors. Beside stereotyping 173 tracts, of which 
40,000 copies have been published, there have been 29 dis- 
tinct books published since 1854, in all 63,616 volumes. 
This.has enabled the Association in its appropriations to. 
pursue a line of policy quite different from that followed for 
nearly thirty years before, and which it is believed will be pro- 
ductive of more permanent results. Even if it preferred to 
send out the living voice into the growing towns and cities 
of the West, in the present limited supply of ministers it 
cannot find suitable missionaries; while experience has 
proved that it is not advisable, except in rare cases, to make 
appropriations in money towards sustaining new and feeble 
societies. Accordingly, during the last three or four years, 
the Association has extensively used its books as a mission- 
ary power. It has supplied the libraries of leading literary 
institutions, in all parts of the land, with its publications. 
In many places, where there have been circles of inquirers 
asking an appropriation of money with+reference to the for- 
mation of a society, the Association has voted them books, 
in the belief that these would be a permanent source of in- 
struction in a fresh and liberal faith. In several cases, 
where strong representations had been made of the need of 
a wide distribution of our publications, through several ad- 
joining counties, or a whole State, to counteract a growing 
spirit of infidelity there rife, colporters have been employed 
to disseminate our books; and the full influence of these 
may be seen not till many years hence. Boxes of our books 
have been sent to Kansas, to the Sandwich Islands, to 
Australia, to Calcutta; and upon repeated intimations that 
the libraries of German Universities would gladly welcome 
the gift of our doctrinal series, a considerable number of 
volumes have been sent to those institutions. 
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Of course it will be understood that the gift of so many 
books, in all these channels of influence, has very considerably 
diminished the profit of the book interest of the Association, 
regarded as a business operation. It appears that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee felt that they had other things to look to 
beside a mere business operation. It was their duty to 
make our views of truth known to the widest possible ex- 
tent, believing that, though they might get back small pecu- 
niary returns, much might be gained to the cause of a lib- 
eral faith, while something important would accrue to the 
Association, in making it extensively known to the public, 
and giving it a position of influence before the world. 
There is no reason to doubt that all these consequences, to 
an extent for which we have reason to be grateful, have 
followed. It is to be added, that, beside the good already 
accomplished by the Book Fund, the Association has the 
stereotype plates of its tracts and books as the fruit of this 
fund, and as an instrument of future permanent usefulness 
and profit. 

Looking to the coming year, the following are the expen- 
ditures for which provision must be made : — 


Bills outstanding, as above, . ‘ : <M yl GEO 
Salary of the Secretary, . . : : - 2,000.00 
India Mission, . a ; ees 1,600.00 
Kansas Mission, : ; : 3 ; - 800.00 
Rent of Rooms, .- : 3 4 , 500.00 
Clerk hire, . 2 ‘ A ‘ - 500.00 
Journal and Fe Book; = z - B 38,600.00 
Incidental expenses, advertisements, expresses, 

postage, fuel, stationery, travel, . ae 500.00 


: $17,224.64 
The receipts of the last year fell down to not much more 
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than one half of the above sum; so that the Association 
must receive nearly twice as much money as was raised 
last year, to free it from debt, and sustain its present opera- 
tions. 

The report closed with recommending the most rigid 
economy in the expenditures of the Association, advised, a 
sale of sixty-five shares in public stocks, the proceeds to be 
applied towards extinguishing the debt, and that, in place of 
the District Agency, the Secretary be directed to visit as 
many of our societies as he can, and to take such action as 
he may deem most appropriate to increase the funds of the 
Association. 

In the course of the discussion which ensued, it was stated 
that there was an impression abroad that the expense of the 
rooms of the Association was very much beyond what was paid 
before going to Bromfield Street, and beyond what present 
needs required or justified. As the salary of the present 
Secretary is precisely the same as was formerly paid for the 
duties of his office, and the cost of fuel and lights has been 
but slightly increased, there are but two other items to be 
considered, — rent and clerk-hire. We now pay $500 per 
annum for rent, against $ 300 paid years ago. It might now 
be difficult to find any accommodations at a less rent, nor 
could a saving of one or two hundred dollars be an equiva- 
lent for abandoning the distinct and eligible position now 
held. In the matter of clerk-hire, we now pay directly for 
services, such as sending off Journals and tracts and 
books, before paid by percentage, services which in no other 
way can be had short of $300 per annum, while, in addition 
to this, the clerk effects a retail sale of our books at the 
Rooms to the amount of a thousand dollars a year. 

It was stated, again, that some thought that perhaps a 
saving might be made by putting all our printing in the 
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hands of some publisher. To this it was replied, that we 
_ obtained proposals from various publishers, none of whom 
would oversee our publishing business on terms more favor- 
able to us. We contract directly with printers, book-binders, 
and paper-dealers, and at prices as low as any publishers 
can secure, and save their percentage beside. 

In relation to all these doubts and queries it was felt that 
it was natural that they should arise, and proper that they 
should be fully examined and explained. It was right that 
the new members of the Board should clearly understand 
exactly where the Association stood, and it was regarded as 
a privilege to enter into the most patient and full examina- 
tion. In spreading the result so minutely before our readers, 
we have had for our motive a desire to correct all misappre- 
hensions. According to their best judgment and discretion 
the Executive Committee seek to discharge a public trust 
confided to them; and the only question is, Do Unitarian 
Christians want such an institution as is this Association? 
Will a rich and liberal denomination extend to it the support 
indispensable to its life? _ We do not doubt what answers 
will be given to these questions. While we regret that, 
through the late hard times, our receipts have fallen so low, 
~ we believe that, with a restoration of business prosperity, the 
Association will have expressions.of sympathy and co-opera- 
tion. To all our parishes the Board proposes to send out 
a circular, presenting the facts of our situation, the pressure 
of our needs, and asking for contributions in our behalf. 
After what we have said above, we need not add the ex- 
pression of our earnest hope that our appeal may meet a 
prompt and immediate. response. In addition to the calls 
to sustain our faithful missionaries in Kansas and India, we 
have now to meet the expense incurred by the support and 
- education of the young Brahmin, who has awakened a deep 
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interest wherever he is known. Arrangements may be 
made for him to address our congregations. The Secretary 
of the Association holds himself ready to visit any society 
whose ministers or committee will kindly give him an oppor- 
tunity of being heard, and will gratefully receive commu- 
nications with reference to engagements to this end. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


De Wertte’s Introduction to the Canonical Books of the New Testa- 
ment. ‘Translated from the Fifth and enlarged Edition, by Frev- 
ERICK FrornincHaM. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, &Co. 1858. 


Tue publication of a book like this twenty-five years ago would 
have been far less noteworthy than its appearance from the press 
at this time. ‘Then, critical studies were in fashion. It was be- 
lieved that the path to sounder views of truth would be found in 
the direction of a more profound examination of the Scriptures. 
Accordingly good commentaries were in demand, new translations 
were encouraged, Biblical literature in all its departments was 
fostered, every theologian aimed to possess a thorough knowledge 
of the original languages of our sacred books, and even every 
Bible-class and Sunday-school scholar was becoming learned in the 
Tatter of manuscripts, and versions, and various readings. 

Of late all this has been changed, chiefly through the prevalence 
of a philosophy which disdains historical investigation, and thinks 
it finds in our nature higher aids than those afforded by the critical 
understanding, No doubt the claims of criticism were pushed too 
far, extravagant results were expected from it, and one of the 
worst consequences of its culture was inattention to the primal 
revelations of our own nature, from that spirit in man which now 
‘giveth inspiration.”? For correcting these tendencies we are 
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indebted to the Transcendental school; and the obligation is now 
acknowledged in quarters where that school has not hitherto found 
much favor. A like returning sense of justice we believe we may 
now hail among the friends of ‘‘ divine philosophy.”’ We need 
criticism as well as inspiration. We want to interpret the past as 
well as thé” present. The words of Him who received the spirit 
** without measure,”’ and the records of those “‘ who spake as they 
were moved by the spirit,’’ have been through cycles of ages of 
profoundest interest to the world, and will be through cycles of 
ages tocome. We want to know exactly what those words are, 
and exactly what they mean, and bring them fresh and living into 
the consciousness of to-day. 

For these reasons there must be, sooner or later, a revival of 
critical studies. We regard the publication of this book asa good 
sign. We receive it more gladly as a first-fruit of the scholarly 
gifts of a recent graduate of the Cambridge Divinity School. De 
Wette’s Historico-Critical Introduction to the New Testament will 
doubtless long remain a work of high standard authority. To se- 


’ cure entire accuracy, the translation was examined by Professor 


Noyes of Harvard University, who speaks in strong terms of the 
faithful manner in which the translator has performed his part. 
That the enterprising publishers have been willing to issue a vol- 
ume of this size, filled with critical lore, is an intimation that they 
read the signs of the times in a manner corresponding to our own ; 
and we hope that their success in the sale of this book will justify 


their expectations. 


Specimens of Douglas Jerrold’s Wit: together with Selections, 
chiefly from his Contributions to Journals, intended to illustrate 
his Opinions. By his Son, Brancuarp Jerroup. Boston: 


Ticknor and Fields. 1858. 


Tuere are pulpits other than those in churches. Every pop- 
ular writer addresses a large audience ; and if his words are 
against formalism and pretence and cant, and are in favor of 
truthfulness, sincerity, charity, and a genial and loving humanity 
and enjoyment of life, such words may have a higher ministry 
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than many oftentimes employed in sermons. It would suggest 
some ridiculous incongruity to call Douglas Jerrold a preacher ; 
yet we should be glad to believe that many of the reverends of 
London preached to half so good a purpose. It is but negative 
praise to say, that, while he had ability to clothe his words with a 
“ consuming fire,’’ this power never alienated a friend: ’ Far more 
to his praise is it, that he never let a wrong go unrebuked; a 
meanness always moved his scorn; from the ten thousand shams 
of life he delighted to strip off the mask ; and never does he inspire 
that contempt for human nature to which satire has so often min- 
istered, as in the case of Dean Swift. How often he causes a 
latent goodness to peep out, and shows us that‘ touch of kind- 
ness’? which ‘‘makes the whole world kin”! Some of the 
paragraphs in this book, we think, ought not to have had a place 
in it, and probably their author would have discarded them. But 
most of the selections appear to be well chosen, and nine times in 
ten they will furnish something better than a keenly relished 
species of enjoyment. 


The Pitts Street Chapel Lectures. Delivered in Boston by Clergy- 
men of Six different Denominations, during the Winter of 1858. 
Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 1858. 


Wuart has interested us most in this volume is adeep undertone 
of unity that pervades it. The points on which these representa- 
tive men agree are far more numerous and important than those 
on which they differ. The love of God, reverence for the Saviour, 
docility in the presence of the Scriptures, the unspeakable interests 
of a holy life, the thoughtful, solemn hopes of a world to come, — 
compared with all this substantial unity, the questions on which 
they take different sides seem trifling. And yet in the discussion 
of these questions each man has a certain air of thorough convic- 
tion and profound sincerity. How grateful to our feelings to 
mark this! Taken into the keeping of contending sects, not in 
one of them is religion a hollow show. A sense of its infinite 
reality pervades all classes of its friends. Looking to individual 
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lectures, we think that on the Episcopal Church received the 
most labored preparation, though it is, at the same time, the most 


remarkable for its assumptions, some of which are perfectly auda- 


cious. Dr. Dewey restricted the range of discussion to limits nar- 
tower than the other lecturers prescribed. They entered into 
general arguments in defence of their creeds ; by the phraseology 
of the assigned subject he supposed himself to be confined to argu- 
ments drawn from ‘‘ love to God and love to man,”’ that is, to the 
devout and humane aspects of his creed. We thank him for the 
hopeful words, “ Merged in the army that it [Unitarianism] has 
led on, or dying at its post, I shall not be sorry for the humble 
part I-haye taken in the conflict. ..... If I worship success, 
which I do not, if I were governed by mere worldly policy, I be- 
lieve there is a wide and onward sweep of thought in the very 


* direction in which Iam going.’ It is the object of Mr. King’s 


lecture to find that central heart religion which is common to all 
divisions of the Church. Shall we not by and by find a central 
intellectual view which will lead to greater unity? In reading this 
volume, nothing is more apparent than that the real cause of all 
differences lies far back of the particular questions discussed. Till 
we have some common philosophy of the human and divine, all 
our discussions are outside, and wordy, and will be everlasting. 
That deep interior view, — underneath all talk about texts, and 
Greek, and Bishops, and Councils, — do not all thinking men at 
times have glimpses of it? Much there is in Dr. Dewey’s and Mr. 
King’s sermons which a mind awakened to that question will 
ponder ; and a defence of a Liberal Church, sadly deficient to men 
demanding citations of chapter and verse, will do good service 
among all who stand on their writer’s plane of thought. On the 
whole, we feel grateful for this volume. Its perusal must do 
good. We have been struck with the fact that each lecture is 


eminently characteristic of the denomination it defends; and as 


Cuvier could, from one bone, describe the whole organization and 
habits of the animal to which it belonged, and even the surround- 
ing natural history in the midst of which it lived, so could a wise 
man describe the aim, spirit, culture, of each of the denominations 
which has here a representative tooth or rib. 
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Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. By the late 
Freperick W. Rosertson. Secondand Third Series. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1858. 


Ir we should express our gratitude to these publishers with any 
words corresponding to the warmth of our feelings, we should be 
thought to be violating the dignified reserve of criticism. A large 
circle has been delighted with the freshness, acuteness, original- 
ity, and noble catholic freedom of these discourses; but if any of 
our readers have not yet perused them, we commend them to this 
rich satisfaction. 'The appearance of such sermons as these from 
the bosom of the English Church should redeem its pulpit from 
frequent wholesale charges of uttering nothing but platitudes. 
It is very noticeable, however, that the evidences of living, vigor- 
ous thought are on the side of the Broad Church, and in favor of» 
views which place their advocates singularly in harmony with @ 
the tone of thought in our body of believers. It is plain at a glance 
in what direction Robertson’s mind was moving, borne on that 
swelling tide whose current was created by a divine and resistless 
power. As we read the touching Memoir, or look upon the por- 
trait of that thoughtful and spiritual face, we mourn that he was 
not continued for other services he might have rendered ; but our 
grief is lost and turned to joy when we think of the thousands 
whose heart-blood he has quickened and thrilled. 

Two Millions. By Witu1sm Auten Burirr. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. 1858. 


Tus poem, pronounced before the Phi Beta Kappa Society in 
New Haven, is a most effective satire on the craving for mere 
wealth, and may do more good than volumes of sermons on the 


same subject. Firkin, the name of the millionnaire whose career 
is sketched, was ; 


“ Of the true modern stamp, whose orthodoxy 
Does good through agents, and serves God by proxy. - 
His view was this, — religion he regarded 
An institution not to be discarded, 
Of no great use in Time, yet who shall say 
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But some new sphere may bring it into play ? 
Therefore he gave it half a day im seven, 
*T was well to keep on speaking terms with Heaven. 


And had it chanced the Universal Church 

In solid phalanx, without break or schism, 

Had, on a sudden, taken a backward lurch, 

Two thousand years or more, to Judaism, 

Or from the Christian plunged into the Pagan, 

And on its altars set up Jove or Dagon, 

Firkin would still have worshipped with the crowd, 

And at the newest shrine devoutly bowed, 

Still offered up his weekly stint of praise, 

In heathen darkness or the Gospel’s blaze, 

With incense, or burnt-offerings, or libations, 

Alike unconscious of the innovations.” 

~ Ofcourse the poet is not to be understood as satirizing any one 
denomination. He is holding up for our scorn the fact that in all 
denominations there should be so much uninquiring and selfish 
conformity. It is our own private belief, however, that the denomi- 
nations that make the loudest boast of that said stamp of ortho- 
doxy pay the highest premium to this sanctimonious worldliness. 
We will not hold the poet responsible for this opinion, but we 
should not be surprised if he was pretty near our way of thinking. 


Plain Words to Young Men. By Avcustus’‘Woopzury. Con- 
cord, N. H.: E.C. Eastman. 1858. 


Mr. Woopgvry states that the substance of this volume was 
presented in a series of lectures delivered in the Westminster 
Church in Providence, and, prior to that, in the Lee Street Church 
in Lowell. The subjects are the Young Man at Home, in So- 
ciety, in Business, in the State, in the Church, Conversation, 
Reading, Amusements. He makes no pretence to anything 
very new in substance or in form. Had the author’s object 
been literary fame, he would have made a different selection of 
suggestions, and more condensation of words. In that desire 
for direct practical usefulness which animates his ministry, he 
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sought to give some useful counsel to young men, who are grate- 

ful for this permanent memorial of his labor of love. 

Studies of Christianity: or Timely Thoughts for Religious Think- 
ers. A series of Papers by James Martineau. Edited by 


Wituram R. Anger. Boston: American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. - 1858. 


No other book published by the Association has called forth 
such emphatic commendation from the press as has weleomed the 
issue of this volume. On the last page of the cover of this 
Journal will be found its table of contents, together with some 
notices of reviewers. We refer to them here for the sake of 
commending this book to our intelligent laymen. No well-read 
man can fail of wishing to know what the problems are in theol- 
ogy on which is tobe concentrated the attention of the com- 
ing age. Mr. Martineau’s mind is prophetic. The subjects he 
explores are somewhat in advance of popular interest, but they 
are more and more attracting the notice of the religious world, 
and must soon form the chief topics of discussion. While he 
fearlessly allows to criticism and science all that can rightfully be 
claimed by them, and meets their positions with a rare frankness 
and boldness, the reader sees the sure signs of a profound rever- 
ence and faith, with which he feels it is good to commune. In this 
theologically revolutionary era upon which we have fallen, when 
many of the old props of faith are proved to be unsound, and 
things that we have reverenced are cast down from their com- 
manding height, he who believes in God’s unfailing care over his 
Church, and Christ’s perpetual presence in it, will be slow to ad- 
mit that all things are going to ruin. He will call to mind the 
history of past revolutionary periods. Old growths have died only 
that new growths may take their place. The Scripture expression 
holds good in every active and earnest age;—‘‘ Old things are 
passing away ; behold, all things are becoming new.’’ What is 
the shape which a freer and fresher faith is by and by to assume? 
Mr. Martineau is more than the prophet of that faith: he is the 
bridge to conduct many a doubting and trembling step to it. It is 
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for this service that his writings are pre-eminently quickening and 
valuable. There is not an intelligent layman in our parishes any- 
where who is without excuse if he be not interested in the high 
themes of which this book treats. He should: be overwhelmed 
with shame at his ignorance and indifference. If he can read this 
volume without being profoundly drawn to its pages, he may be 
assured the fault is in himself. Again and again should it be 
perused, till he has mastered its contents and brought his own 
mind up to the high plane of thought on which it is written. If 
this book renders this service, its letters will be more than letters 
of gold; for in that time that is surely coming to try the faith of 
all, he will not be like a certain foolish man, the fate of whose ill- 
placed architecture is described in the closing verses of the seventh 
chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew. 


Pamputets. — Rev. Dr. Gannett’s sermon on the Aélantic Tele- 
graph isa felicitous illustration of the author’s unfailing readiness. 
Intelligence that the Atlantic Telegraphic Cable had been success- 
fully laid, was received in Boston on Thursday, August 5, 1858. 
On the following Sunday this discourse was preached, and has 
since been published at the request of the hearers. Taking his 
text from the question of Job, “ Canst thou send lightnings, that 
they may go and say unto thee, Here we are?” he brings to view such 
aspects of this grand achievement of science and courage as are 
‘¢ suited to awaken our religious feelings.”’ It is a new step in 
God’s fruitful designs for blessing the world; it is a noble tribute 
to man’s power over nature; it is prophetic of more intimate so- 
cial progress ; it will more widely extend the world’s best civiliza- 
tion; it foreshadows a greater practical unity of the human race; 
it is the harbinger of a diffusion of Christian principles and sen- 
timents through the earth. Without any formal distribution of 
his thoughts, the preacher surveys these successive topics, and 
passes from one to the other with that graceful transition for which 
he is remarkable. It is rare that an occasion of secular rejoicing 
is so suddenly and successfully turned to such high religious 
‘uses. —A Tribute to the Memory of Dr. Chauncey Booth is a 

ae . 
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sermon by the late Rev. A. R. Pope. It was preached in Somer- 
ville, January 17, 1858, and was among the last which he wrote. 
It is now printed just as it was found in his portfolio after his death. 
It is a well-written sketch of the life of Dr. Booth, dwelling at the 
close particularly upon (1.) his singular integrity of thought and 
purpose; (2.) his ready sympathy for others; (3.) his constant 
cheerfulness; (4.) his religious earnestness. Under this last head 
some facts are brought to light which have been repeated in thou- 
sands of cases. Dr. Booth’s early training had been conducted 
under decided Calvinistic influences. He stated the result in the 
following words: ‘‘ No subject was more distasteful to me than 
religion. I had heard so much about it, after a certain fashion 
in College [Amherst], and had witnessed such manceuvres to bring 
my acquaintances to profess it, that—right or wrong, I can’t 
help it now—respect for my father’s calling [a clergyman] was 
all that kept me from ridiculing it altogether.” The preaching of 
Rey. S. Judd in Augusta, Me., where Dr. Booth passed several 
years, opened a fountain of faith and light and joy in his heart. 
On his death-bed he said : ‘I have reason to thank Mr. Judd, and 
the other ministers whom I have heard since, for all I am now 
more than I was when in College.” Mr. Pope briefly but impres- 
sively describes the serenity and peace of his parishioner’s depart- 
ure, little thinking that within a few months he would follow in 
the same mysterious and yet not gloomy path. — Liberal Education 
is the title of the instructive address delivered before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Harvard College, July 22, 1858, by Rev. 
Thomas Hill. He discusses the question, ‘ What principles 
should guide us in the selection and arrangement of studies in 
the academic courset’’ He states ‘‘ the five great divisions in 
the hierarchy of science ’’ to be mathematics, natural history, his- 
tory, pyschology, theology; and he maintains that this is the order 
in which the powers of the child are naturally developed, and in 
whicks accordingly, these branches should be studied. It was no 
part of Mr. Hill’s design to enter into questions of minute detail. 
The comprehensive views and suggestive hints of this discourse 
furnish material for a volume of rare breadth and vigor. 
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RECORD OF EVENTS AND GENERAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 


June 2, 1858.— The Western Conference of Unitarian Churches 
met in Cincinnati, Ohio. The occasion was not quite so largely 
attended as usual ; but the earnest character of its members, and 
the graceful hospitalities of the “‘ Queen City,’’ made the Conference 
highly instructive and agreeable. 


June 17, 1858.— The Worcester County Sunday-School So- 
ciety held its twenty-fourth annual meeting in Worcester; and the 
usual report and addresses were made. 


June 23, 1858. — Rev. William G. Scandlin was installed pastor 
of the Unitarian Society in Grafton. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Hall 
of Providence, R. I. 


June 23, 1858. The Norfolk County Sunday-School Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in Dedham. A sermon was preached 
by Rev. Rufus Ellis of Boston. 


June 23, 1858. — The Plymouth Sunday-School Society held 
its annual meeting in South Scituate. A sermon was preached 
by Rev. Dr. Briggs of Salem. 


Juny 1, 1858. The Anniversary of the Meadville Theological 
School was celebrated. Ten young men completed their prepara- 
tion for the ministry. ‘The annual address was delivered by Rev. 
Dr. Osgood of New York. 


Juny 8, 1858. — Rev. Grindall Reynolds was installed pastor 
of the Unitarian Society in Concord. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Rob- 
bins of Boston. 


Juny 20, 1858, — The Forty-second Annual Visitation of the 
Divinity School in Harvard University took place. Three young 
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men completed their preparation for the ministry. The annual 
address was delivered by Rev. C. A. Bartol of Boston. This ad- 
dress forms the first article in this number of the Journal. 


Auveust 25, 1858. — Mr. Jared M. Hurd was ordained pastor 


of the Unitarian Society in Clinton. Sernion by Rev. E. H. Sears 
of Wayland. 


Aveust 28, 1858.— Rev. Lemuel Capen .of South Boston ~ 
died, in the seventieth year of his age. Mr. Capen was born in 
Dorchester, graduated at Harvard College in 1810, and, after a 
short ministry in Sterling, was for many years the esteemed pas- 
tor of the Unitarian Church in South Boston. Though of late 
years he had withdrawn from professional labors, he was most 
constant in his attendance at all meetings of clerical brethren and 
religious friends, where he was well known for his kindly greeting, 
unaffected sincerity, instructive good sense, and unfailing cheerful- 
ness. Attached by profound conviction to the form of Christian- 
ity which he professed, he was always willing to labor for it to 
the best of his ability, and he found it sufficient to give him peace 
and hope to the last. 


«*» Rev. George M. Rice has entered upon the duties of pas- 
tor of the Unitarian Society in Westford. Rey. J. R. McFarland 
has acceded to the request of the Unitarian Society in Charleston) 
S. C. to become its pastor. Rev. William L. Gage has com- 
menced his ministry in Marietta, Ohio, under flattering hopes of 
success. 


*,* In the Annual Reports of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation it has been stated that a market for a considerable number 
of our books has lately been opened in Australia, Some time since, 

~we forwarded to Rev. G. H. Stanley, the energetic pastor of the 
Unitarian Society in Sydney, New South Wales, a box of our 
publications, in answer to a request from that gentleman, and we 
have now received a remittance for the same (nearly one hundred 
dollars) with an order for four or five hundred volumes more. In his 
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last letter Mr. Stanley says: ‘* You will be glad to learn that ail 

_ the books sent from Boston have been sold, except some retained for 
the Chapel library, and more are wanted, as you will perceive by the 
enclosed list. I took the hint from some of the Reports in the 
Quarterly Journal of the plan adopted in the United States. I 
preached a sermon about the books, making extracts from the Quar- 
terly Journal, to show how our American brethren managed mat- 
ters. I had the books all arranged for inspection near the door of 
the chapel, and with the most successful results. If you send the 
books according to the enclosed list, we hope to make an impres- 
sion on the public mind greater than heretofore. I shall of course 
consider myself responsible for the payment, though my risk is 
not great, as several gentlemen have joined me in the responsibil- 
ity.”’ It gave us pleasure to execute this order from Australia, 
where we hope a long continued sale of our books may be made. 
We may add, that we hear most encouraging accounts of the pros- 

_ perity of Mr. Stanley’s society. There are two other Unitarian 
churches in Australia. 


_ -*,* We feel the necessity of calling the particular attention of 

our friends to the statements regarding our finances made on a 
former page, under the head of ‘‘ Meetings of the Executive 
Committee.’ We hope some general and vigorous efforts may be 
made this autumn to replenish the exhausted treasury of the As- 
sociation. To our laymen, everywhere, may we say, that, if a 
call be made upon their generosity, we hope they will respond 
cheerfully and liberally to a cause which certainly has not appealed 
to them with ungracious frequency or importunity. We may well 
quicken our zeal by observing what the friends of our faith have 
done, and are doing, in other places. We clip the following from 
an English paper, the Liverpool Post. If it shows how much 
more ready Unitarians are to sustain secular than merely denom- 
inational charities, it may at least suggest that we must look to 
a varied field of beneficence before we see the entire amount of 
the money they bestow, while it may properly start the query, 
whether we do enough to nourish the roots of a tree which bears 
such manifold fruit. ; 
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‘Tt is hardly too much tosay, that every name of eminence con- 
nected with the literature of Liverpool is the name of a Unitarian. 
From Roscoe, Currie, and Shepherd, to Hawthorne, the late 
American Consul, and James Martineau, the Christian scholar, — 
every man of letters who has a more than local or sectarian rep- 
utation was a Unitarian. 

‘* Tova poor Unitarian woman the public baths and wash-houses 
for the poor owe their origin. A rich Unitarian gentleman gave 
the Prince’s Park to the town. The great unsectarian schools 
—the Hibernian and the Harrington Schools — were, in a great 
measure, the work of the Unitarians. The Unitarians established 
the Domestic Mission and the first Ragged Schools. A Unitarian 
put up in our streets the fountains of water, at which the poor 
may drink. Unitarians are the great supporters and workers of 
the new ‘ Recreative Society,’ which gives the poor rational 
amusement. Three courses of lectures to our working classes are 
maintained by these Unitarians during the winter months of each . 
year. They have established two private reformatories for the 
criminal youth of the town. Add to this, that they maintain ad- 
mirable schools and classes of their own, and that (so liberal are 
they) they not merely subscribe most largely to the great unsec- 
tarian charities, — the Hospitals and Infirmary, — but even aid the 
religious efforts of those who most differ from them. The beauty 
of the new Parish Church of West Derby is greatly owing to the 
munificence of one Unitarian ; and more than one of the Catholic 
charities would acknowledge the aid the Unitarians have given 
them. 

“‘T have omitted to mention the Botanic Gardens, the Royal 
Institution, the Ladies’ College, the Atheneum, —all of which 


are, in the first instance, due to the exertions of individual Unita- 
rians.”’ 
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In ‘the months of June, July, and August the following sums 
were received :— 


June 5. 


“ 


ee 8. 


«9, 


From A. S. Dean, Esq, tobalance hisaccount, $60.00 


‘* Society in Louisville, LS pon gage : 70.00 
Quarterly Journals in Leicester, . . 13.00 
From Rey. E. E. Hale’s Society, greg for 

Philip Gangooly, . - 111.34 
Books sold by Rev. C. T. Brooks, oa - 9.00 
From Society in Newport, R. I., : 35.00 

‘* Hon. E. R. Hoar, to make himself a Life- 

member, ; . 30.00 
Books sold in Medford, é : 44,52 
From West Church Sunday School, Bens 

for Philip Gangooly, . . 28.00 
From Rev. W. L. Gage, for books, - : 5.08 

‘¢ Stowe, in addition, . ; - fe 

ve Society in Concord, Mass., ; . 106.60 

a3 ‘¢ Beverly, in addition, . . 10.00 
Books sold by Levi Holt in Ware, : ; 9.00 
From Church of Disciples, kate for Rev. D. 

Foster, 3 : . 40.00 
Books sold in Buffalo, N. ie. 8.00 


From West Church Sunday School, in ‘addition, 
for P.Gangooly, . 
From Society of West Church, eee for Philip 


Gangooly, . - 40.33 
From ‘Society i in San Francisco, Cal., é - 114.60 

‘¢ Charles Lambert, Esq., to make himself a 

Life-member, 3 : : : ~ . 380.00 


. From Pittsburg, Penn., for Philip Gangooly, . 10.00 


‘¢ Hawes ‘Place Society, South uae in- 


addition, 3 : 5 10.00 

From First Parish, Hingham, 47.32 
“Society of West Church, Boston, for Philip 

Gangooly, in addition, : 5.00 


From Su scribers to Quarterly Journal, : . 40.75 
Books sold at Rooms in June," . : ‘i 87.89 


Quarterly Journals in Dover, N. H., 15.00 

From Friends in West Rome "for Philip 
Gangooly, . . 28.00 

Books sold in Troy, N. Y., 1.50 


From Society in Saco, Me., for Philip Gan- 
gooly, in addition, . . ; c : 2.60 


S * 
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From E. Fenno, to balance his account, $8.44 
et tay William G. Eliot, D.D. , for — 55.50 
Books sold by Levi Holt, in Ware, - 10.00 
Interest on Grahame Fund, 3 i 24.50 


Quarterly Journals in West Cambridge, . 14.00 
From Society in Exeter, N. H., in addition, 5.00 
From EK. F. Adams, Esq. , to make himself a 
Life-member, . < 30.00 
From Auxiliary Society i in Uxbridge, x 25.00 
Books sold by Phillips, Sampson, & Co., . 42.80 
From Society in Charlestown, Mass., 2 86.46 


6s 6c 66 Syracuse, N. Y., 20.00 
“ 6 «© Concord, N. H., for Philip 
Gangooly, . 30.00 


Books sold by Brown, Taggard, and Chase, 27.88 

ee se Crosby, Nichols, & Co. . 443.27 
From Subscribers to Quarterly J ournal, «22125 
Books sold at Rooms, in July, . “ 2 55.69 
From James Draper, Wayland, . S «,p:0200 


‘© Mrs. J. D. Steele, 4 7.00 
sé Rev. A. D. Mayo, for Tracts, : . 15.00 
‘¢ Samuel Dale, Esq., : $ - 3.00 
‘¢ a Friend, . = - 10.00 


‘¢ Philemon Putnam, for “ Home Mission,’’? 5.00 
Books sold in Sterling, Mass., : Peso 

és ‘© by Levi Holt, in Ware, = 5.00 
Quarterly Journals in Brunswick, Me., . «S700 
From Society in Templeton, for Philip Gan- 


gooly, 4 . 20.00 
From Templeton through Rev. E. G. Adams, 

for Antioch College, . ‘ - 10.00 
Books sold by Rev. “A. M. Brid ge, ‘ 4.72 


From Mrs. Lucy ER EL Sk Louisville, 

Ky., towards Life-membership, . . - 6.00 
From Subscribers to Quarterly Journal, 4 15.00 
Books sold at Rooms in August, . ; . 96.68 


